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Louisville  media 
adopt  guidelines 
for  busing  dispute 


Summer  interns 
evaluate  work 
on  newspapers 


Agency  creates 
ad  campaigns 
for  small  stores 
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Behind  the  tinsel  and  tradition  ... 
a  massive  ripoff  of  pnblie  funds 


AnuTitan  tradition  hums  hri^litK 
each  year  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sprinu- 
tielcl,  Illinois.  Hnt  last  year,  hehincl 
the  tail’s  sparkling  taeacle.  The  State 
Jonrnal-he^ister’s  reporters  fonnd  a 
tiseal  fiasco  that  was  later  tenneil  a 
“disaster”  hy  the  Illinois  .Xiulitor  in 
snminari/.iipi  his  report. 

Parallel  eomlnsions  were  reached 
h\  a  Sangamon  Ca)nnt>  lirand  jnr\ 
which  recommended  voidinji  of  two 


major  contracts  totalinit  more  than 
one  million. 

Both  reports  followed  an  intensive 
two-month  prohe  h>  the  staff  of  The 
State  jonrnal-Reuister  which  docu¬ 
mented  spendinit  excesses  and  total 
disregard  of  state  law  h\  the  fair  man¬ 
agement. 

It’s  a  jraye  in  the  histor\  of  “eternal 
vigilance”  that  makes  newspaj^ers  a 
vital  force  in  .American  life. 
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Ypsilanti  reporteps 
dive  deep  to  win 
Michigan  Sweepstakes  Award. 

Like  the  surface  of  a  still  pond,  a  community  newspaper  might  easily  reflect 
for  its  readers  only  the  most  obvious  daily  happenings.  Unless  someone 
makes  ripples  by  diving  to  the  bottom  of  things,  the  public  could  remain 
unaware  of  major  undercurrents  in  the  local  scene. 

Getting  under  the  surface  of  things  is  what  our  Ypsilanti  Press  reporters 
do  best.  And  their  investigative  reporting  has  turned  up  many  facts 
that  were  especially  meaningful  to  the  citizens  of  Ypsilanti  and 
neighboring  Michigan  cities. 

In  fact,  their  reporting  dominated  the  1974  Michigan  As.sociated  Press 
Newswriting  Contest.  They  won  the  Small  Cities  Sweepstakes  Award  for  The 
Press  by  winning  more  individual  awards  than  any  other  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  17.500  and  under. 

High  administrative  costs,  lire  department  snafus  and  the  racial  situation  in 
local  schools  were  among  the  subjects  they  covered.  Despite  the  variety, 
these  stories  had  one  common  factor;  they  were  meeting  the  specific 
informational  needs  of  the  area.  When  you  work  for  Harte-Hanks, 
wherever  you  work,  that’s  the  way  you  write  them. 


Award  li'inners 

Standing  lel't  to  right;  Peter  .\pplebome.  Bill  Dalton,  Kathy  Jessup  and  Steve  Repko. 
Seated. Tim  J.  MeGuire.  editor. 
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WIN  FAME  AND  HONOR 
FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


and  nearly  $1,000,000  in 
cash  prizes  for  your  entries  in 
180  journalism  awards  competitions 


Order  your  copy  of  the 
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1975  DIRECTORY  OF 
JOURNALISM  AWARDS 
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PRIZES  • 

S3  per  copy 


Includes  sponsors,  deadlines,  periods,  prizes, 
previous  winners,  and  where  to  send  entries  for 
journalism  competitions  open  to  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers,  editorial  and  opinion  columnists  and 
cartoonists. 


53  PER  COPY 


($2.25  per  copy  for 
orders  of  10 
or  more  copies.) 


Please  send  check  or  money  order  with  coupon  below: 
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Book  Dept.,  Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  Directory  of  Journalism 

Awards.  My  payment  of  $ _  is  enclosed. 

Name - - 

Address - -  .  _ _ 

City - State - Zip - 


SEPTEMBER 

7-10 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Living  with  Less  Energy,  Georgia  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

7-10 — ANPA  Foundation  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Journalists:  Making 
Statistics  Come  Alive,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7- 11 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Summer  Meeting,  Harrah's  Club  & 

Hotel,  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev. 

8- 11 — Crime  and  Justice  in  America  Conference,  Washington  Journalism 

Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

11-12 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.  Group  Newspaper  Seminar,  Marriott 
Motor  Hotel,  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago,  III. 

11-13 — Allied  Publishers  Fall  Meeting,  Anchorage  Westward,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

11-13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference  Meeting,  Rock  Lake  Lodge, 
Table  Rock  Lake,  Mo. 

11-13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Meadowlands  Hilton  Inn,  Washington,  Pa. 

11- 14 — New  York  Press  Assn.  Fall  Convention,  Mohonk  Mountain  House, 

New  Paltz,  N.Y. 

12- 14 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Senator  Hotel,  Sac¬ 

ramento,  Calif. 

13- 14— Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 

bus,  Ohio. 

14- 26 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  for 

Newspapers  under  75,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

16 —  Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

17- 18 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Board  Meetings. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

17- 19 — Minnesota  Symposium  on  Visual  Communication,  Minneapolis 

College  of  Art  and  Design,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

18- 20 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Assn.,  Host  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

18- 20 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Assn.,  King’s 

Grant  Motor  Inn,  Danvers,  Mass. 

19- 21 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  LeClaire  Hotel, 

Moline,  III. 

19-21 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Summer  Conference,  Sheraton- 
Fontainebleau,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

19- 21 — New  England  Press  Assn.,  Sheraton  Islander,  Newport,  R.l. 

20- 23 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Convention.  DeSoto 

Hilton,  Savannah.  Ga. 

20- 24 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Sales  Conference. 

Royal  Connaught  Hotel,  Hamilton.  Ontario. 

21- 23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  Marriott  Hotel,  Lin¬ 

colnshire,  III. 

23-26 — American  Assn,  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

26-28 — Ad  Executives  Assn,  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Marriott  Inn,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio. 

28-Oct.  1 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  Harwichport,  Cape  Cod, 
Mass. 

28-Oct.  1 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Central  Region 
Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

28-Oct.  10 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  for 
Newspapers  under  75,000  circulation,  Restorr,  Va. 

OCTOBER 

1- 3 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention, 

Seven  Springs  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

2 —  Fall  Meeting,  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Union  League  Club,  New 

York  City. 

2- 3 — Southern  Production  Program,  Inc.  Annual  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel, 

Dallas.  Tex. 

3- 12 — UPl  Edicon,  Inter-Continental  Hotel,  London  England. 

5-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Southern  Region  Confer¬ 
ence,  Tampa,  Fla. 

5-8 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Secrecy,  Government  and  the  Public.  U. 
of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

5-10 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  III. 

5- 11 — Annual  Photo  Workshop  of  the  U.  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 

nalism,  Nevada.  Mo. 

6- 9 — School  Crisis  Conference,  Washington  Journalism  Center, 

Washington,  D.C. 

6-10 — World  Press  Institute  15th  Anniversary  Year  Commemoration,  Ma- 
calester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

8- 10 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Meeting,  Benjamin 

Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

9- 12 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Annual  National  Meeting,  Shera¬ 

ton  Inn-Skyline  East,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
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THE  COMPANY  THAT’S  CHANGING 
THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY’S 
STANDARD  OF  QUALITY:  K  &  F 

K  &  F,  the  pioneer  of  saddle  and  plate  lock-up  systems  for  shallow  relief 
direct  printing  plates,  introduces  the  technologically  advanced 
Cylinder  Mounted  Plate  Lock-Up  System. 

PROVEN  IN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION: 


IN  FOCUS 


IRA  BERKOW 


It’s  a  special  instinct  that  leads  fine  writ¬ 
ers  to  the  textures  and  scents  behind  a  story 
-  the  elements  which  brin^  life  to  a  subject 
and  illuminate  it. 

Ira  Herkow  has  that  instinct.  He’s  been 
usinjr  this  talent  for  years  to  animate  the 
jrreats  and  jrrunts  of  the  sjiortiiiK  world 
with  a  mastery  rare  to  the  jock  jrenre.  A 
collection  of  those  NKA  columns,  “Heyond 
the  Dieam:  Occasional  Heroes  of  Sports,” 
has  just  been  iniblished  by  Atheneum. 

Hut  now  Ira  is  openinjr  the  door  of  the 
locker  room  onto  the  rest  of  the  world.  While 
he’ll  never  abandon  sports  completely,  his 
new  twice-weekly  feature,  In  Focus,  leads 
him  wherever  his  instinct  points,  no  longer 
just  to  green  fields  in  chalkline  relief. 

Robert  Lijisyte.  novelist  and  former  col¬ 
umnist  for  The  Xew  York  Times,  says:  “I 
believe  Herkow  is  among  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  I  would  say  best  writers  pe¬ 
riod,  not  just  best  sjiorts  writers.”  NEA 
client  newspapers  will  discover,  we  believe, 
enthusiastic  agreement  among  their 
readers. 

In  F'ocus  by  Ira  Herkow,  another  addition 
to  your  Daily  Service. 

Newspaper 
Enterprise 
Association 

1200  WEST  THIRD  STREET, 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44113 


CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

CREDIBILITY  CONFOUNDED— The  Tucson  Star  did  a 
reader.s’  column  report  on  what  the  local  citizenry  thinks 
of  credibility  of  the  press  and  come  up  with  a  variety  of 
answers,  including  one  distinctive  view  from  an  anonym¬ 
ous  government  official.  He  termed  a  newspaper  doing  a 
story  on  the  credibility  of  the  press  “like  asking  a  rabbit  to 
carry  lettuce.” 

*  ♦ 

LITERARY  LICENSE  when  it  comes  to  expense  accounts 
may  have  been  at  its  pinnacle  when  the  late  author/ 
journalist  Gene  Fowler  was  sent  to  northern  Canada  to 
find  several  lost  aviators.  He  spent  some  $3,000  in  the 
search. 

In  recalling  the  incident,  William  J.  Baroody  Jr.,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  President,  told  the  National  Press  Club  re¬ 
cently  it  was  more  difficult  to  account  for  all  the  money  in 
his  expense  account  than  it  was  to  spend  it,  but  Fowler 
was  equal  to  the  task.  He  put  down  the  expense  of  buying  a 
mythical  dog  team,  the  imaginary  illness  of  one  of  the  dogs 
requiring  expensive  medical  treatment,  and  finally,  death 
and  burial  of  the  dog.  Some  dollars  still  unaccounted  for 
after  all  that,  Fowler  was  undaunted.  He  made  this  addi¬ 
tional  notation:  “Flowers  for  the  bereft  bitch,  $60.” 

*  •  • 

THE  NEWSPRINT  SHORTAGE  is  not  new  in  the  125-year 
life  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  \eies.  For  the  special 
anniversary  section,  whose  cover  dates  the  time  span 
“from  footprints  on  the  pioneer  trail  to  footprints  on  the 
moon,”  Douglas  D.  Palmer  wrote  a  fascinating  piece  on  the 
ever-present  paper  problem.  He  explained  that  early  on 
the  valley  settlers  started  making  their  own  paper,  and  in 
June  of  1854,  the  Deseret  News  was  printed  on  the  first 
homemade  paper,  fashioned  from  a  beet  grinder  which 
served  as  a  rag  machine.  The  first  issue  on  homemade 
paper  was  half  of  the  full  sheet,  thick  and  gray.  Editors 
said  it  was  better  to  have  “dark  gray  than  no  paper.” 

When  white  paper  arrived  in  the  valley  later  that  year, 
cash  was  no  longer  paid  for  rags,  but  was  accepted  as 
tithing  or  for  newspaper  subscriptions.  Years  later  when 
the  Deseret  News  printed  in  an  adobe  plant,  space  for 
storing  rags  for  the  Sugar  House  mill  was  in  the  basement 
and  children  who  brought  in  rag  collections  got  theater 
tickets  as  payment. 

•  •  * 

NOW  ABOUT  THOSE  HISTORIC  SAYINGS— When  UPI 
White  House  reporter  Helen  Thomas  asked  President  Ford 
and  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  to  “say 
something  historic”  during  the  Bonn  visit,  they  demurred. 
Said  Schmidt,  “We  leave  it  to  Henry  Kissinger  to  say  some¬ 
thing  historic.  Presidents  and  chancellors  have  to  be  much 
more  careful.” 

Thereupon,  Secretary  Kissinger  had  a  few  complaining 
words  for  the  press:  “Nothing  historic  I  say  is  ever  used.” 

*  *  * 

CREDIBILITY  PRAISE — On  the  “provisional  verbatim  re¬ 
cord”  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  one  August 
day  appeared  the  comment  of  U.S.  Ambassador  Daniel 
Payrick  Moynihan  that  “it  is  a  longstanding  tradition  in 
my  country  to  prefer  the  word  of  Reuters  to  the  word  of 
any  Government.” 

Moynihan  commented  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  exchanges 
involving  the  council  president,  Japanese  Ambassador 
Saito,  Soviet  ambassador  Malik  and  British  Ambassador 
Richard.  Richard  had  obtained  a  transcript  and  tape¬ 
recording  of  the  precise  wording  on  a  vote  from  Reuters 
but  Malik  complained  that  for  official  business  what  was 
needed  was  an  official  communication  from  the  Secretariat 
not  from  an  individual  member  of  the  Security  Council.  At 
that  point,  Moynihan  spoke  up  for  wire  service  credibility. 

*  *  * 

NO  QUESTION — ^W’inners  &  Sinners  No.  358  issued  “from 
somewhere”  in  the  Sew  York  Times  cites  the  time  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  a  question.  A  story  noted  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  President’s  news  conference:  “Will  you  all  sit  down, 
please?”  That’s  a  no,  no.  That  sentence  is  really  a  direction, 
a  request  with  no  answer  expected,  says  W  &  S.  Therefore 
a  period  would  be  preferred  punctuation. 
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MARKETING 

MANUAL 


Portland 


Get  our  book. 


Free 


Our  marketing  manual  on  Port¬ 
land  goes  well  beyond  the  stand¬ 
ard  information  sources. 

For  example,  it  lists  all  the 
major  retail  food  and  drug  outlets. 
With  names  of  Key  people  in  each 
organization. 

Our  book  also  notes  that  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  has  the  kind  of 
media  isolation — and  the  kind  of 
typicalness — that  can  quicken  the 
heart  of  any  test  marketer  alive. 

Those  same  qualities,  of 
course,  make  Portland  a  terrific 
market  for  everyday  selling. 


Last  but  not  least,  our  book 
notes  that  Oregon’s  two  dominant 
newspapers — the  Oregonian  and 
the  Oregon  Journal— cover  the 
city  and  state  like  a  blanket. 

To  wit,  buying  both  papers 
gives  you  72%  of  the  million  plus 
Portland  metro  market.  With  48% 
of  the  state,  to  boot.  Which  might 
suggest  that  newspaper  is  a 
dandy  buy  in  Oregon. 

Of  course,  we  don't  promise 
that  kind  of  information  will  make 
you  a  millionaire  overnight. 

It  could  take  weeks. 


Richard  K.  Millison 
Marketing  Department 
The  Oregonian/Oregon  Journal 
Portland.  Oregon  97201 

Please  send  me  your  free  market  facts  book  on 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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Gov’t  news  agencies  \ 

Seventeen  alleged  communications  “experts”  meeting  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  recently  recommended  that  the  government  of  each 
Latin  American  country  establish  its  own  national  news  service 
which  would  in  turn  supply  its  news  to  a  larger  “Latin  American 
news  service,”  also  financed  by  these  governments,  for 
hemisphere-wide  distribution.  The  meeting  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  UNESCO. 

It  would  be  laughable  if  it  weren’t  so  darn  dangerous. 

Accusing  U.S.  wire  services  of  distortion  of  the  news,  “informa¬ 
tional  colonialism”  and  “ideological  contamination,”  the  group 
concluded  that  a  government-controlled  news  agency  is  the  only 
means  of  ensuring  a  wide  interchange  of  “impartial,  undistorted 
news.” 

It  is  laughable  for  anyone  to  conclude  that  a  news  agency  con¬ 
trolled  and  financed  by  a  government  (and  a  majority  of  Latin 
American  governments  are  dictatorships  of  one  kind  or  another) 
can  be  “impartial”  and  “undistorted,”  and  would  be  dangerous  for 
the  future  of  those  countries  and  of  the  hemisphere  to  have  the 
dissemination  of  news  within  and  without  subject  to  strict  control. 
Such  a  system  is  tailor-made  for  the  perpetuation  in  power  of  each 
dictator  and  the  distribution  of  the  big  lie. 

Our  hope  is  that  the  sugge.stion  if  so  gross  that  even  the  dictators 
w’ill  realize  their  own  people  wouldn’t  accept  it. 

Information  control  act 

The  proposed  legislation  has  the  mouth-filling  title  of  “Criminal 
Justice  Information  Control  and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act  of  1975” 
but  it  ought  to  be  called  the  “Information  Control  Act.”  Because 
that  is  exactly  what  it  is. 

.\s  so  often  happens  when  Congress  tries  to  correct  a  situation  it 
leans  over  too  far  the  other  way  and  goes  beyond  the  measures 
necessary.  In  trying  to  protect  the  privacy  of  individuals,  it  is  in 
danger  of  erecting  barriers  of  secrecy  around  information  that 
belongs  to  the  public. 

When  press  and  public  access  to  criminal  records  can  be  re¬ 
stricted,  when  criminal  justice  information  including  court  records 
can  be  sealed  and  even  purged,  we  are  getting  close  to  operating 
our  once  “open  court”  system  behind  closed  doors  and  in  secrecy. 

Four  national  press  groups  have  made  sound  suggestions  for 
changes  in  the  legislation  and  members  of  Congress  would  do  well 
to  heed  the  advice  before  they  inadvertently  wipe  out  all  the  good 
they  tried  to  do  with  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Newspaper  vs  television  news 

Television  has  discovered  news  and  is  trying  to  make  a  big  thing 
of  it  in  its  promotion  and  sales  efforts.  Of  course,  television  would 
never  admit  its  deficiencies  in  coverage. 

A  California  newspaper  has  assigned  five  reporters  to  check  on 
the  news  output  of  seven  local  tv  stations  and  compare  it  with  their 
owm  newspaper’s  product.  The  result,  as  every  newspaper  person 
know's  and  every  newspaper  reader  should  know,  is  that  no  broad¬ 
cast  medium  can  equal  the  coverage  and  volume  of  news  in  a 
newspaper. 

It  is  a  good  stunt  and  newspapers  ought  to  buy  spots  on  tv  news 
programs  to  tell  viewers  about  the  stories  they  are  missing  w'hen 
they  gape  at  the  tube  and  don’t  read  a  newspaper. 
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letters 


“HAYSEEDS”  REPLY 

I  read,  with  some  iU-concealed  amuse¬ 
ment,  the  letters  of  those  “representa¬ 
tives”  of  the  weekly/suburban  newspaper 
field  in  which  appreciable  umbrage  was 
taken  at  a  Vic  Cantone  cartoon  in  your 
August  2,  1975  issue.  Why  amusement? 

As  I  read  I  was  unable  to  erase  the 
picture  from  my  mind  of  these  deeply 
offended  defenders  of  their  particular 
“oxes,”  chortling  as  they  place  particu¬ 
larly  venomous  cartoons  demeaning  to 
political  or  social  leaders  in  their  hal¬ 
lowed  pages. 

It  still  all  depends  on  whose  ox  is  be¬ 
ing  gored,  doesn’t  it? 

Harry  D.  Koch 

(Koch  is  editor  of  the  Empire  State 
Ma$on.') 


* 


*  * 


Though  it  was  probably  intended  as  a 
gesture  of  welcome,  the  editorial  cartoon 
of  Vic  Cantone  (E&P,  August  2)  was  an 
offensive  piece  of  narrow-minded  stereo¬ 
typing  of  the  weekly  publisher. 

Depicting  us  as  clad  in  coveralls,  rub¬ 
ber  boots  and  polka-dotted  neckerchief, 
chewing  on  a  weed,  is  about  as  bad  as 
indicating  the  daily  publisher  is  a  short, 
fat,  bald,  cigar-chewing-smoking  man  in 
a  pin-stripe  suit. 

The  implication  is  clear  .  .  .  the  only 
thing  missing  was  the  hayseed  sticking 
out  of  the  ears. 

If  cartoonists  such  as  Cantone  got  out 
of  their  cubby-hole  offices  and  away  from 
their  drafting  boards  and  green  eye- 
shades.  set  down  their  quill  pens,  took 
the  elastic  garters  off  their  shirtsleeves, 
and  went  out  into  rural  and  suburban 
America,  they  would  find  modern  news¬ 
papers  published  by  modern,  up-to-date 
editors  and  publishers. 

Richard  E.  Campbell 

Campbell  is  editor-publisher  of  the 
Mirror  Newspapers,  Jensen  Beach,  Fla.) 


*  « 


When  1  first  saw  Vic  Catone’s  cartoon 
depicting  me  as  a  hayseed  I  was  quite 
upset.  To  read  some  letters  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  since  so  were  some  of  my  fellow 
publishers.  But  as  1  think  more  about  it, 
he  is  probably  right. 

I  live  in  a  village  of  5,000  people.  I 
don’t  know  everyone  in  it  anymore  (if  1 
ever  did)  but  on  my  daily  walk  to  the 
post  office  1  am  able  to  greet  any  number 
of  people  and  stop  and  chat  or  not  as  the 
mood  strikes  me.  1  do  get  mail  service 
but  my  wife  and  1  like  the  routine  of  a 
daily  walk  and  this  serves  the  purpose. 

Crime  doesn’t  get  much  of  a  play  in 
our  papers.  Usually  because  there  isn’t 
much.  The  few  murder  trials  we  get  are 
such  a  sensation  that  the  courthouse  is 
packed  for  the  trial.  Our  local  govern¬ 
ments  manage  to  pay  their  bills  on  time 
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and  we  don’t  even  have  a  county  sales 
tax,  one  of  the  few  in  the  state  without 
one. 

The  house  1  live  in  is  hig  enough  to 
give  me  3,000  square  feet  of  living  space 
apart  from  the  offices,  which  occupy  the 
first  floor.  Beats  city  apartment  living  any 
day.  W'ith  four  working  fireplaces  (and 
four  more  covered  over)  it  leads  to  gra¬ 
cious  living  and  a  large  front  porch  gives 
me  the  chance  to  watch  the  passing  of 
people  and  motorists  as  1  wish  in  air  that 
is  relatively  unpolluted. 

The  acre  of  land  that  I  have  is  close 
enough  to  the  business  district  to  allow 
me  to  put  a  new  printing  plant  on  the 
rear  of  it,  out  of  sight  from  the  front  of 
the  main  property  thanks  to  some  clever 
placement  and  a  nice  hill.  This  plant 
allows  us  to  j)rint  our  own  publications 
after  several  years  of  using  another  print¬ 
er  and  came  about  because  of  our  own 
growth  without  going  out  and  buying  up 
papers  all  over  the  country. 

V  hich  isn’t  to  say  that  my  wife  and  I 
don’t  go  all  over  the  country.  In  the  past 
half  dozen  years  we  have  been  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  twice.  Florida  twice.  Puerto  Rico, 
Colorado.  Texas  and  lots  of  points  be¬ 
tween.  This  year  we  have  only  managed 
to  get  away  for  three  weeks  so  far  but  we 
usually  average  6-7  weeks  away  traveling 
each  vear  and  have  been  to  Europe  and 
Canada  several  times. 

Some  might  feel  we  are  culturally  de¬ 
prived  here  in  the  sticks  but  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  performs  during  July 
only  six  miles  from  my  house  and  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  does 
the  same  during  August.  Even  Frank 
Sinatra  showed  up  this  week.  For  the 
lover  of  horses  and  the  sport  of  racing 
the  best  race  track  in  the  country  has  the 
best  horses  in  the  country  only  seven 
miles  from  my  house  every  August. 

My  salary  gives  me  a  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing.  Probably  exceeds  that  of  many  daily 


publishers  as  a  matter  of  fact.  But  what 
else  can  be  expected  of  a  country  hick. 

Sure  there  are  some  weekly  publishers 
with  their  heads  in  the  sand,  just  ekeing 
out  a  living.  But  so  are  some  daily  pub¬ 
lishers  like  that. 

C.  H.  Grose 

Grose  is  publisher  of  the  Journal 
Newspapers,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.) 

iti  ^ 


Vic  Cantone’s  cartoon  about  weekly 
newspapers  reminds  me  of  the  time  I  at¬ 
tended  a  4-H  banquet  in  a  farming  com¬ 
munity  60  miles  west  of  Chicago  and  the 
speaker  recited  Whittier’s  “Barefoot  Boy” 
when  there  probably  wasn’t  a  boy  there 
who  had  ever  walked  a  mile  barefoot  and 
whose  family  income  would  have  made 
the  speaker’s  dwarf  by  comparison.  The 
banqueteers  almost  choked  with  laugh¬ 
ter. 

1  bought  a  51%  interest  in  a  500-cir¬ 
culation  weekly  in  this  little  Georgia 
town  of  2,000  population,  increased  its 
circulation  140%  in  a  circulation  drive 
the  first  two  months,  and  in  five  years 
not  only  bought  but  PAID  FOR  a  house 
and  acre  of  land  covered  by  pines,  oaks, 
fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  grapes,  lawns,  the 
biggest  holly  tree  I  ever  saw,  and,  of 
course,  a  magnolia  tree  in  which  mock¬ 
ing  birds  sing — something  I  was  never 
able  to  do  in  seven  years  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  editor,  twelve  years  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  (local  and  national). 

Traditions  die  hard. 

And  now  I  shall  get  a  glass  of  red,  red 
wine  (1  have  never  drunk  a  julep)  and 
watch  the  second  installment  of  the  third 
presentation  on  Georgia  ETV  of  Tolstoy’s 
“Was  and  Peace,”  after  having  twice 
read  the  book  on  which  it  is  based. 

Thorne  Lane 

Hogansville,  Ga. 
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“The  New  York  Times,  I  feel,  sees  itself  as  the  flagship  of 
American  journalism,  and  spends  an  awful  lot  of  talent, 
space  and  money  trying  to  achieve  perfection.  That  goal  is 
impossible  to  reach,  of  course.  But  it  certainly  helps  me  to 
watch  The  Times  give  it  the  all-out  try.  And  we  learn  by 
trying  to  measure  our  standards  and  concepts  against  those 
of  The  Times.” 

Jack  Douglas,  Managing  Editor 

Fort  Worth  Evening  Star- Pclcgram 
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Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


news  guidelines 
to  in  Louisville 


Busing 
agreed 

By  Jane  I^evere 

Louisville  news  media  have  adopted 
voluntary  puidelines  for  coverage  of 
court-ordered  busing. 

Adopted  by  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  the  television  and  radio 
stations  in  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky, 
the  guidelines  contain  a  general  state- 
Tnent  promising  fair  and  accurate  cov¬ 
erage  without  interference  by  news 
people  in  the  busing  process,  and  two 
sets  of  instructions  for  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  media. 

They  were  written,  according  to  John 
Herchenroeder,  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Conrier-Journnl  and 
Louisville  Tinics,  under  the  “assump¬ 
tion  that  (the  federal  judge)  might 
enter  a  court  order”  restricting  cover¬ 
age. 

However,  they  were  accepted  late  last 
month  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
James  Gordon,  who  said  then  that  no 
court  action  would  he  taken  this  week 
if  reiiorters  used  discietion  and  did  not 
become  involved  in  incidents,  .^t  that 
time  he  also  requested  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  national  media  in  Louisville  to 
cover  the  busing  receive  a  copy  of  the 
guidelines  and  that  thev  follow  them. 

Guidelines  for  the  newspapers  were 
prepared  in  early  .\ugust  by  members 
of  the  Times’  news  staff  and  released 
.August  7,  before  the  general  text  and 
guidelines  foi-  tv  and  radio  were  writ¬ 
ten  up.  Newspapers  adopting  them  are 
the  Ti)ues  and  Courier-Journal,  the 
V'^oice  Newspapers,  the  f.ouisville  De¬ 
fender,  the  Jefferson  Reporter,  the 
Soutlisider  and  the  Newsweek.  Tv  sta¬ 
tions  participating  include  W.AVE, 
WH.4S  and  WLKY,  and  radio  .stations 
under  the  guidelines  jurisdiction  are 
WHAS,  WAVE,  WLOU,  WINN, 
WKLO,  WST.M,  WAKY  and  WXVW. 

A  general  section  at  the  beginning 
of  the  guidelines  calls  for  special  meas¬ 
ures  for  all  news  people  to: 

1.  Perform  their  “functions  in  a  re¬ 
strained  and  calm  manner.” 

2.  Not  “call  attention  to  (them¬ 
selves)  or,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
become  part  of  an  event.” 

3.  “Because  of  the  potential  for  trou¬ 
ble  .  .  .  avoid  talking  to,  or  blocking  the 
path  of,  any  pupil  walking  from  a 
school  bus  to  a  school  door,  or  vice 
versa.” 

•1.  Keep  “all  types  of  cameras  .  .  . 
as  unobtrusive  as  possible.” 

The  newspaper  guidelines  suggest 
print  journalists  take  “extra  care  that 
we  keep  things  in  perspective,  that  we 
get  our  facts  straight,  and  that  what 
we  print  as  fact  is,  indeed,  fact,”  and 
continue: 

“Our  coverage  should  not  he  timid. 


We  must  print  the  entire  story  (but 
not  at  unreasonable  length).  To  do  this 
we  must  pursue  it  aggressively,  staying 
on  top  of  all  developments  .  .  . 

“We  should  avoid  the  temptation  to 
deal  primarily  with  the  ‘establishment’ 
— government,  school,  police.  It  is  vital 
that  we  have  contact  with,  and  earn 
the  resi)ect  of,  people  on  all  sides  of  the 
issue. 

“Pictures  selected  for  use  should  be 
those  that  most  fairly  represent  the 
situation.  This  may  moan  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  more  dramatic  ones. 

‘  Some  peoi)le  read  no  further  than 
the  headlines.  Thus,  it  is  imperative 
that  headlines  he  true  to  the  sense  of 
the  story  .  .  . 

“We  must  not  print  rumors  until 
they  can  he  substantiated  by  fact  and 
thus  cease  to  be  rumors,  or  unless  on 
occasion  we  want  to  dissect  a  rumor 
to  demonstrate  its  falsity. 


By  Jabbo  Gordon 

What  started  out  as  a  battle  between 
Florida  Governor  Reubin  .Askew  and 
the  Capitol  Press  Corps  in  Tallahassee 
has  developed  into  a  conflict  between 
two  papers  over  a  reporter’s  marriage 
to  the  governor’s  press  aide. 

It  all  began  .August  24  when  Paul 
Wills,  associate  editor  for  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  Democrat,  wrote  a  column  un¬ 
covering  the  fact  that  capitol  newsmen 
were  resentful  of  .Askew’s  news  poli¬ 
cies. 

Wills  .said  .Askew’s  critics  think  the 
governor  is  so  inaccessible  that  he  in¬ 
terferes  with  their  ability  to  report 
what  goes  on  in  the  Capitol.  And  he 
said  the  reporters  have  little  confidence 
in  the  press  secretary’s  office,  headed 
by  Paul  Schnitt,  formerly  of  the  St. 
Petersburff  Times. 

Most  want  to  l)e  able  to  contact  As¬ 
kew  individually  with  more  ease  and 
obtain  his  views  on  specific  news  events 
in  state  government  as  they  occur. 
Routine  questions  of  this  kind,  under 
the  governor’s  rules,  are  given  to 
Schnitt. 

Some  complain  that  getting  the  an¬ 
swers  takes  so  long  that  deadlines  are 
missed.  Others  say  Schnitt  too  often 
rejects  questions  on  the  spot  as  being 
ones  which  Askew  won’t  answer. 


“We  should  avoid  the  use  of  inflam¬ 
matory  words  and  phra.ses — ‘forced  bus¬ 
ing’  and  ‘massive  busing,’  for  exam¬ 
ple  .  .  . 

“Predictions  of  violence  may  be  .self- 
fulfilling.  We  .should  keep  them  in  care¬ 
ful  perspective. 

“.As  usual,  we  will  not  identify  peo¬ 
ple  by  race  except  where  race  is  perti¬ 
nent  .  .  . 

“Beware  of  demonstrations  staged 
for  the  benefit  of  tv,  radio  or  news- 
I)apers  .  .  . 

•‘Wh:it  may  api>ear  to  he  ‘small  in¬ 
cidents’  to  a  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  may  be  significant  to  non-daily 
puldications  serving  specific  reader¬ 
ships,  and  thus  justify  more  extensive 
coverage  in  the  non-daily  papers.” 

The  guidelines,  reports  a  local  news 
executive,  have  been  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  national  media  covering 
Louisville,  with  the  exception  of  the 
.A.P.,  whose  bureau  chief  has  said  cov¬ 
erage  will  follow  the  wire  service’s 
usual  custom. 

The  guidelines  received  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  National  News  Council, 
which,  according  to  executive  director 
William  .Arthur,  wants  “the  national 
media  considering  covering  (Louisville) 
to  be  aware”  of  them. 


“The  people  didn’t  hire  Schnitt  to  be 
governor.  They  hired  Askew,”  one 
newsman  commented  in  Wills’  column. 

Gov.  .Askew  felt  reporters  were  ex¬ 
aggerating  their  problem,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  run  of  news  in  the  Capitol  is 
slow  during  the  summer  and  they  have 
little  else  to  do.  But  he  agreed  to  a 
Dutch-treat  luncheon  meeting  with 
media  repre.sentatives  to  look  for  ways 
to  ease  the  friction. 

That  meeting,  arranged  by  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
came  on  .August  27  and  Askew  vowed 
to  make  himself  more  accessible.  But  he 
insisted  he  would  reserve  his  preroga¬ 
tive  of  refusing  to  comment  on  sensi¬ 
tive  issues. 

.Askew  said  he  has  no  intention  of 
reacting  cold  turkey  to  governmental 
Issues,  preferring  to  know  exactly 
what  he  is  talking  about  before  he 
agrees  to  be  quoted.  “Whatever  the 
governor  says  is  news  and  I  prefer 
that  it  be  accurate,”  he  added. 

“There’s  been  no  conscious  effort  on 
my  part  to  say  there  won’t  be  any  in¬ 
terviews  at  all,”  .Askew  said.  “The 
problem  is,  you  have  a  big  press  corps. 

You’ve  got  a  job  to  do  and  I’ve  got  a 
job  to  do,”  .Askew  said,  “and  in  all 
.seriousness.  I’d  like  to  help  you,  but 
(Continued  on  page.  30) 
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Summer  interns 
evaluate  work 
on  newspapers 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Summer  1975  plamorized  the  newsroom  intern,  focus¬ 
ing  attention  on  the  President’s  daughter  Susan  Ford, 
who  snapped  pictures  for  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- 
Jojimal. 

Miss  Ford  told  reporters  she  was  ready  for  a  vacation 
in  Vail,  Colo.,  when  her  six-week  internship  ended. 

Most  of  the  journalism  interns  at  newspapers  around 
the  country  put  in  a  full  three  months  of  toiling,  receiv¬ 
ing  much  less  notoriety  than  Miss  Ford;  although  several 
were  featured  in  newspaper  promotions.  Many  are  return¬ 
ing  to  school  this  week. 

Did  they  have  any  criticisms  of  their  newspaper  intern¬ 
ships?  What  were  their  big  assignments  during  the  sum¬ 
mer?  How  routine  was  it? 

“I  wasn’t  that  excited  about  the  stories  they  gave  me 
to  do,  at  least  not  until  I  went  out  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
to  interview  the  people.”  said  Carol  Vahue.  19,  who  was 
one  of  six  interns  at  the  Amarillo  (Texas)  Daily  Neics 
avd  Glohe-Timcif,  and  who  will  be  a  sophomore  at  Baylor 
University,  Waco,  Texas, 

Feature  on  rattle 

She  cited  a  story  she  did  on  cattle-trucking,  in  which  she 
went  to  a  farm  and  talked  with  father  and  son  and  at¬ 
tended  a  cattle  auction,  finding  out  about  current  problems. 
She  also  did  an  informative  story  on  the  pipe  and  steel 
business. 

“I  don’t  like  the  newspaper  aspect  of  being  no.sey  and 
forcing  people  to  tell  me  something  just  because  I’m  a 
reporter.  This  is  where  it’s  hard  for  me  to  write  for  a 
newspaper.  I  like  to  write  pleasing  thiners  that  people 
will  get  good  solid  knowledge  from,”  said  Vahue. 

“I  came  away  from  the  summer  not  knowing  if  I 
would  want  to  work  on  a  newspaper  again.  It’s  hard  for 
me  to  pinpoint.  Oh,  there  were  periods  of  just  sitting 
there  and  not  doing  anything.  They’d  say  ‘Sit  tight  and 
we’ll  have  .something’  and  then  I’d  sit  and  read  the  news¬ 
paper.  Too  often  I  went  to  them  and  said.  ‘Will  you  give 
me  something  to  do?’  ”  she  said.  ‘‘Of  course  you  can’t  go 
full-speed  all  the  time.  There’s  a  lull  in  any  type  of 
business.” 

The  news  interns  at  the  Globe-News — all  women — ro¬ 
tated,  spending  two  weeks  on  a  Uvited  ITn?/  tabloid  in¬ 
sert.  four  weeks  each  on  city  desk,  two  in  society,  one 
week  in  photogranhy.  and  two  on  the  rim  doing  copy  desk. 

‘‘They  didn’t  give  me  any  hard  news,”  said  Vahue.  ‘‘On 
deadline,  I  answered  the  phone  a  lot  and  wrote  down 
obituaries.  I’m  not  knocking  that;  somebody  has  to  do 
that.  I  think  the  paper  was  understaffed.”  She  said  she 
was  paid  approximately  i?154  after  taxes  every  two  weeks. 

Looking  back.  V’ahue  says:  ‘‘.\s  far  as  someone  sitting 
down  and  teaching  me.  I  didn’t  learn  that  way,  but  in 
seeing  criticism  and  critiques  of  my  own  stories.” 

Vahue  has  resumed  her  classes  at  Baylor,  where  she 
is  features  editor  of  the  university  newspaper,  the  Baylor 
Lariat. 

Jan  Poe,  a  junior,  and  co-editor  of  the  Lariat,  interned 
at  the  ITnco  Tribune  Herald,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  says  she  got  ‘‘tremendous  insight  into  people. 

‘‘I  did  a  lot  of  human  interest  features,  such  as  a  guy 
who  rode  a  bicycle  from  Dallas  to  Canada;  a  story  on  a 
Russian  Jew,  91,  who  had  moved  to  Waco,  and  one  on  an 
administrator  of  a  Negro  college  who  had  once  worked 
as  a  slave  on  a  plantation,”  said  Poe. 

‘‘I  had  expected  being  a  kind  of  secretary  and  just  doing 


INTERNS — These  four  college  students  worked  on  the  Nashville 
Banner's  metropolitan  news  staff  as  summer  interns.  From  left,  Anne 
Byrn,  sophomore  at  the  Univ.  of  Georgia;  Larry  Brumgardner,  soph¬ 
omore  at  David  Lipscomb  College;  Tom  Snoddy,  senior,  Abilene 
Christian;  and  Jennie  Moore,  senior,  Emory  Univ. 

obituaries,  but  I  ended  up  doing  some  good  writing,  so  I 
was  real  excited  about  the  summer.” 

While  Poe  expected  to  be  a  secretary,  journalism  in¬ 
terns  in  the  magazine  field  complained  that’s  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  this  summer. 

At  New  York’s  Summit  Hotel,  23  college  interns  of  the 
American  Society  of  Magazine  Editors/Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association  found  their  summer  “enlightening.” 
Some  complained  they  were  used  as  part-time  .secretaries 
or  librarians  rather  than  as  apprentice  journalists. 

Found  mistakes  in  budgets 

Betty  Haegelin,  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
practically  put  out  the  22-page,  off  .set  Marion  County 
(Kan.)  Record,  a  weekly,  along  with  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Bill  Meyer.  There  were  no  other  reporters. 

“When  I  did  the  city  and  county  budgets,  I  found  a 
$5,000  mistake  in  the  county  budget  and  a  $70,000  mistake 
in  the  city  budget.  “I  went  over  and  explained  to  them 
they  made  a  mistake.  That  was  one  way  I  got  a  lot  of 
practical  experience.  We  learned  in  reporting  class  at 
KU  how  to  examine  budgets.  My  reporting  teacher  Su- 
sanne  Shaw  is  also  my  advisor,  and  had  told  me  to  take 
economics,  which  helped,”  said  Haegelin.  “Now  I’m  happy  I 
did.”  Haegelin  is  associate  campus  editor  of  the  llniremity 
Daily  Kam^aa  this  semester. 

Debbie  Gump,  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
said  about  inteining  at  the  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon:  “I 
can’t  say  anything  against  it.  My  criticism — all  eight  in¬ 
terns  had  to  fill  out  a  critique — was  that  we  ought  to  be 
on  our  beats  three  or  four  weeks  at  least.  It  takes  that 
long  for  the  people  you  deal  with  to  take  you  seriously.” 

She  did  two-week  shifts  in  city  hall,  and  cops,  courts, 
photo,  lifestyle  and  the  state  desk.  While  on  the  latter, 
because  she  could  write  and  take  pictures  Gump  was  able 
to  cover  the  Miss  Kansas  pageant.  Gump  will  work  in  a 
congressman’s  office  as  a  Sears  intern  this  spring  and  will 
graduate  next  year. 

Larry  Bumgardner,  who  worked  as  a  reporting  intern 
at  the  Mashville  Banner,  a  Gannett  paper  that  had  four 
college  journalists  on  the  metropolitan  news  staff,  said 
of  his  experience: 

“It  was  real  enjoyable  most  of  the  time.  You  get  a  little 
bored  sometimes  though.  The  first  two  weeks  I'd  sit  around 
with  not  much  to  do,  but  then  it  got  busy,”  said  Bum- 
(Contimied  on  page  14) 
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Adequate  supply 
of  newsprint 
even  with  strike 

By  Earl  W.  Wilken 

The  continuing  strike  of  Canadian 
workers  at  newsprint  mills  in  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columhia  is  having  very  little  im¬ 
pact  on  U.S.  newspapers  and  other 
users  of  newsprint  in  this  country. 

According  to  a  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  spokesman,  of 

the  newsprint  capacity  of  the  Canadian 
newsprint  industry  has  been  lost  by 
strikes  since  the  middle  of  .July. 

The  impact  on  U.S.  consumption,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  spokesman,  appears  to 
he  minimal  because  of  the  large  U.S. 
inventory.  Efforts  to  resolve  the  union 
demands  are  moving  slowly  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

The  Canadian  strike  situation  en- 
comnases  the  five  .\hitihi  newsprint 
mills  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  provinces 
and  four  newsprint  mills  in  British 
Columhia.  The  total  tonnage  for  the 
mills  on  strike  is  2,486,32.'!.  This  repre¬ 
sents  24.4  percent  of  Canadian  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Ahitihi’s  five  mills  (four  in  Ontario 
and  one  in  Quebec)  produce  901,233 
tons  and  the  four  mills  in  B.C.  province 
(British  Columbia  Forest  Products, 
Crown  Zellerhach,  MacMillan  Bloedel, 
and  Ocean  Falls  Corn.)  produce  1,.585,- 
000  tons. 

In  the  B.C.  province  the  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Henry  Hutcheon,  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  special  mediator,  recom¬ 
mended  a  detailed  wage  package  that 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Canadian  Pa- 
perworkers  Union  and  the  Pulp,  Paper 
and  Woodworkers  of  Canada  union. 
Still  voting  on  the  mediator’s  proposals 
are  the  38,000  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Woodworkers  of  .America  union. 
'I'he  CPU  and  the  PPWC  have  threat¬ 
ened  to  increase  strike  activities  at  the 
balance  of  forest-products  plants  in  the 
)>rovincc. 

On  .Aueust  10  about  450  members  of 
the  Canadian  Paperworkers  union  went 
out  on  strike  at  the  .Ahitihi  newsprint 
mill  in  Beaupre,  Quebec.  At  that  time 
a  union  spokesman  said  strike  action 
might  spread  within  the  next  few  weeks 
when  an  additional  8,000  Quebec  paper- 
workers  become  legally  entitled  to 
strike. 

Prior  to  the  July  strike  action  in  the 
Ontario  mills  of  .Ahitihi,  the  United 
Stages  supnly  inventory,  according  to 
an  .AN’P.A  spokesman,  stood  at  50  days 
as  of  June  30th  and  at  the  end  of  July 
the  figure  was  70  days. 

.According  to  figures  from  a  Cana¬ 
dian  source  the  U.S.  supply  stood  at 
63  days  at  the  end  of  June  and  61  days 
at  the  end  of  July.  The  difference  in  the 
two  sots  of  data  comes  from  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  to  determine  days  of  supply 
on  hand. 
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Harold  Gulliver 
succeeds  Murphy 

Harold  S.  Gulliver,  associate  editor 
of  the  Atlavtn  Constitutioji  for  the  past 
six  years,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
paper’s  editorial  pages  effective  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  1. 

In  a.ssuming  direction  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution’s  editorial  policies,  Gulliver  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  B.  (Reg)  Murphy  who  left 
to  join  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  as 
editor  and  publisher. 

Gulliver  worked  about  a  year  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Macon  Telegraph  and 
then  went  to  Valdosta  State  College  as 
public  relations  director  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  two  years.  He  then  came  to 
the  Constitution  as  a  reporter  and  edu¬ 
cation  editor,  remaining  three  years. 
He  joined  the  .Atlanta  bureau  of  the 
.Associated  Press  in  1067  and  remained 
there  two  years  before  coming  back  to 
the  Constitution  in  1069  as  an  editorial 
writer.  He  was  named  associate  editor 
in  March  1070. 

He  is  co-author  with  Reg  Murphy,  of 
“The  Southern  Strategy’,”  published  in 
1971.  He  also  is  author  of  a  mystery 
novel.  “Kill  With  Style.”  published  by 
Charles  Scribners  in  1074. 


Canadian  newsprint  production  for 
the  first  7  months  of  1975  is  down  3.9% 
over  last  year  and  U.S.  production  is 
down  one  tenth  of  one  %  for  the  first 
7  months  of  this  year. 

Consumption  in  the  U.S.  is  down 
10.0%  for  the  first  7  months  of  the  year 
and  10%  for  July.  Canadian  newsprint 
production  that  is  shipped  to  the  U.S. 
stands  for  the  year  to  date  at  71%. 
For  the  year  1074,  Canadian  produc¬ 
tion  shipped  to  the  U.S.  was  at  72.4%. 

At  the  end  of  July  of  this  year  North 
American  mill  stocks  were  listed  at 
317,744  tons  on  hand.  This  breaks  down 
to  Canadian  mill  stock  at  283,319  tons 
and  U.S.  mill  stock  at  34,425  tons. 

Several  industry  observers  doubt  that 
the  present  newsprint  inventory  will 
remain  at  present  levels  but  economic 
forces  may  push  consumjition  up  with¬ 
out  too  much  impact  on  decreasing  the 
supply  on  hand. 
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8^  a  lb.  rate 
for  2nd  class 
asked  by  P.O. 

By  I.  William  Hill 

Long-awaited  rate  recommendations 
by  the  Po.st^l  Rate  Commission,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  included  second  class 
ncvv'spaper  mailing  rates  slightly  high¬ 
er  than  existing  temporary  rates  but 
much  lower  than  those  proposed  last 
May  28  by  Administrative  Law  Judge 
Sevmour  Wenner. 

To  give  one  illustration  from  almost 
a  score  reflecting  the  variables  of  sec¬ 
ond  class  mailing,  the  present  maximum 
for  news  portions  of  the  newspaper  is 
7.7(*  a  pound. 

Wenner’s  proposals,  which  were  op¬ 
posed  in  a  Commission  hearing  July  7 
hv  representatives  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  and 
the  National  Newspaper  Association, 
were  for  15.7<)  per  pound. 

The  Commission’s  recommendation 
would  be  for  Sf*  a  pound,  phased  in 
slowly  by  special  legislation  so  that 
the  8^  maximum  would  not  be  reached 
until  July.  1979. 

The  Commission’s  recommendations 
comprised  two  volumes  of  telephone- 
hook  size,  and  included  making  “perma¬ 
nent”  the  temporary  first-class  letter 
rate  of  10(‘  for  the  first  ounce,  hut  to 
reduce  rates  from  10  to  Oc*  for  each 
additional  letter  ounce  and  from  8  to 
7c  for  po.stcards. 

Thus  the  Commission  rejected  the 
Wenner  proposal  to  reduce  the  first 
class  letter  rate  to  8l2(‘  an  ounce  and 
sharp  Increases  in  second  class  news¬ 
paper  mailing  and  in  fourth  class  par¬ 
cel  post. 

The  complete  rate  .schedule  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Commission  covers  39 
rate  categories  for  mail  services.  The 
recommendations  now  go  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Postal  Service  who  may 
approve  the  rates,  allow  them  under 
protest,  reject  them,  or — under  certain 
conditions — modify  them.  .Action  by  the 
Governors  is  expected  momentarily. 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission’s  deci¬ 
sions  were  based  on  a  new  method  of 
distributing  postal  costs  among  various 
classes  of  mail  but  officials  were  loath 
to  predict  how  the  new  method  would 
affect  the  next  round  of  postal  in¬ 
creases.  These  are  expected  to  boost 
first-class  costs  to  13<*  an  ounce. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  .Act  of 
1970  provides  that  the  Postal  Service 
can  put  new  temporary  rates  into  effect 
100  days  after  filing  a  rate  request 
with  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  so 
long  as  the  new  temporary  rates  are  no 
more  than  one-third  higher  than  the  old 
permanent  rates.  Current  rates  have 
been  in  effect  since  March  2,  1974,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  and  last  week’s  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Commission  was  its 
decision  on  the  request  to  make  them 
“permanent”. 
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General  managers  hold 
Donrey  Media’s  reins 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

General  manap:ers  who  perform  in¬ 
dependently  with  the  assistance  of 
modern  plants,  new  technolopfy  and  on- 
call  support  by  staff  headquarters  per¬ 
sonnel  has  proved  a  winning  combina¬ 
tion  for  the  Donrey  Media  Group  of  32 
daily  newspapers. 

And  there’s  more — like  23  weekly 
papers,  13  of  which  are  published  by 
the  daily  paper  group,  plus  an  enviable 
position  in  the  Sunday  newspaper  field ; 
Donrey  publishes  more  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  (25)  than  any  single  group  in 
the  nation. 

Modernization  and  improvement  of 
properties  have  been  the  dominant 
themes  throughout  Donrey’s  history  to 
a  point  where  within  the  past  5  years 
the  company  has  expended  $8,750,000, 
either  on  improvements  to  existing  fa¬ 
cilities  or  complete  new  facilities.  Ac¬ 
cumulation  and  maintenance  of  sub¬ 
stantial  reserves  has  been  the  key  to 
keeping  up  with  the  rapid  changes  in 
communications  technologv'.  Much  of 
the  total  production  oj)eration  is  offset, 
or  converting  to  photocomp. 

Appearances  of  modernized  buildings 
seems  almost  incredible  when  one  looks 
at  how  some  of  the  old  newspaper 
plants  looked,  like  the  Aberdeen 
(Wash.)  Pady  World  and  the  Moberly 
(Mo.)  Monitor-Index  and  the  way  they 
shape  up  today. 

The  beginning  was  humble  enough 
when  president  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
purchased  2  newspapers  in  1940  in 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Now  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Times  Record 
has  a  circulation  of  34.000  in  northeast 
Arkansas  and  an  adjoining  area  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Rei'iew- Journal,  an  evening  publication 
has  grown  to  (57,000. 

Reynolds  is  a  stickler  for  careful 
planning  when  an  acquisition  is  in  the 
target  area  and  his  top  executives  fol¬ 


low^  the  same  cautious  steps  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  the  property  under  consideration 
is  in  a  growth  potential  area  and  the 
only  place  for  the  property  and  the 
community  to  go  is  up. 

As  for  the  future  acquisitions,  Fred 
W.  Smith,  executive  vicepresident  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  group, 
whose  headquarters  is  in  the  Fort 
Smith  newspaper  building,  says  “we’ll 
go  anyplace  w’here  the  future  looks 
bright.  Name  it.  New’  England,  Florida, 
the  northeast,  and  the  states  we’re  al¬ 
ready  in. 

Big,  medium  and  small 

Not  metropolitan  areas.  The  biggest 
newspaper  in  the  group  is  at  Las  Vegas 
and  the  combine  is  likely  to  stay  that 
way.  Ranging  in  circulation  size  from 
the  Nevada  gambling  capital  are  dailies 
in  the  low  thousands,  w’hich  allows  for 
remaining  in  what  Reynolds  terms  “a 
verv  favorable  financial  condition.” 

While  expanding  over  the  3%  decades 
since  the  2-paper  start  in  the  Ozarks 
(Arkansas)  and  the  southwest  (Okla¬ 
homa),  the  company  has  also  added 
television  stations,  radio  stations  and 
outdoor  advertising  companies  in  10 
states.  The  various  dailies  have  grow’n 
to  total  circulation  of  300,000,  w’ith  ag¬ 
gressive  weeklies  ranging  into  many 
thousands  over  that  figure. 

Another  successful  move  has  been 
the  determination  to  keep  the  separate 
properties  independent  and  autono¬ 
mous,  which  Smith  credits  for  convinc¬ 
ing  the  general  managers  that  they 
have  freedom  to  serve  the  community’s 
readers  and  advertisers  while  making 
a  profit,  W’hich  it  is  pointed  out  is  not 
a  dirty  word  in  the  Donrey  lexicon. 

Donrey  has  taken  flings  at  diversifi¬ 
cation — like  an  electronics  parts  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  for  broadcast  holdings. 
But  that  wrasn’t  for  long. 


Fred  W.  Smith 


As  Smith  pointed  out:  “We  decided 
to  stay  W’ith  the  communications  busi¬ 
ness,  for  that’s  what  w’e  are — communi¬ 
cators.  That  resolve  has  stuck,  w’ith  the 
exception  of  the  Great  We.stern  Con¬ 
struction  Company,  Fort  Smith,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary.” 

There  was  good  reason  for  this.  This 
company  is  involved  in  some  type  of 
construction  year-round  since  news¬ 
paper,  tv,  radio  and  outdoor  advertising 
plants  usually  have  special  require¬ 
ments  that  call  for  people  with  spe¬ 
cialized  skills. 

Great  Western  has  built  handsome 
and  serviceable  plants  from  Indiana — 
the  Washington  Times-Herald — to  Ha- 
w’aii  W’here  the  daily  Tribune-Herald  at 
Hilo  and  a  w’eekly,  the  West  Haivaii 
Today,  are  located. 

The  Donrey  philosophy  of  giving  the 
local  general  manager  the  status  of  a 
publisher  has  w’orked  favorably.  As 
Ross  Pendergraft,  eastern  division  vice- 
president  said: 

“The  general  manager  gets  a  modern 
plant,  the  very  finest  equipment  and  an 
accomplished  staff.  With  that,  the 
monkey  is  on  his  back.  He  can  hardly 
avoid  doing  good  business  w’hile  at  the 
same  time  seeing  an  interesting  and  in- 
{Continued  on  page  31) 


VIETNAM  REFUGEES  are  new  to  Fort  Smith  and  their  activities 
form  good  possibilities  for  photographic  display.  Hero,  managing 
editor  Leroy  Fry  (left)  and  editor  Jack  Moseley  decide  on  photo 
taken  at  Fort  Chaffee  army  barracks  where  24,000  refugees  were 
taken  at  the  close  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
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HOW  FORT  SMITH  SOUTHWEST  TIMES  RECORD  will  look  when 
building,  formerly  a  cotton  warehouse.  Is  completed.  Printing  plant 
Is  at  left  connected  to  administration  building  by  covered  walkway. 
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Plant  and  equipment 

N.Y.  Times  uses  computer 
to  process  classified  ads 


The  New  York  Tivies  started  August 
18  to  process  classified  advertising 
pages  for  both  weekday  and  Sunday 
editions  using  a  staff  designed  elec¬ 
tronic  system.  The  fully  integrated  sys¬ 
tem  is  comprised  of  OCR  scanners, 
VDTs,  computers,  disc  storage  devices 
and  CRT  phototypesetters. 

This  development  comes  approxi¬ 
mately  one  year  after  the  signing  of  a 
contract  with  Local  No.  6  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  per¬ 
mitting  the  use  of  electronic  systems 
for  processing  information. 

Just  recently  the  ITU  local  was 
awarded  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  decision  to  perform  scanner 
work  in  a  dispute  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  at  the  Times.  The  Guild  had  de¬ 
manded  arbitration  on  the  assignment 
by  the  Times  to  the  ITU  local  of  work 
related  to  the  use  of  scanners.  The 
NLRB  in  its  decision  said  it  reached 
the  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the  Em¬ 
ployer’s  long-established  practice  of  as¬ 
signing  typesetting  functions  to  em¬ 
ployes  represented  by  Local  6,  the  col¬ 
lective-bargaining  agreements,  and  the 
fact  that  the  award  was  consistent  with 
the  area  and  industry  practice,  and  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  Times  has  an  uncommon  mode 
for  selling  classified  advertising  space. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  numerous  out¬ 
side  agencies  and  organizations  that 
contract  for  space  and  provide  copy. 

Outside  sources 

Of  the  approximately  25,000  weekly 
non-display  classified  ads  that  run, 
about  30  percent  are  generated  by  the 
Times’  staff  and  the  other  70  percent 
come  from  outside  sources. 

When  planning  for  the  electronic  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Times  made  available  to  these 
outside  organizations,  scanner  forms, 
training,  maintenance  and  units  for 
producing  scanner  ready  copy.  The 
thirty  percent  of  in-house  copy  is  also 
prepared  (Courier  12  font  type)  scan¬ 
ner  ready. 

Presently  80  percent  of  the  total  non¬ 
display  ad  copy  is  scanner  ready  and 
efforts  are  continuing  to  attain  100 
percent  scanner  ready  material. 

Non-display  classified  advertisements 
are  defined  generally,  as  single  column, 
up  to  48  point  size,  standard  type  face, 
non-border  copy.  Display  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  usually  carry  borders  and 
selected  type  faces  in  various  point 
sizes. 

Husband  and  wife  team 

The  new  system  parameters  were  es¬ 
tablished  by  John  Werner,  director  of 


pre-press  operations,  and  other  depart¬ 
ment  managers.  To  implement  the  ob¬ 
jectives,  a  Times’  husband  and  wife 
team  were  assigned  responsibility  for 
the  design  work  and  the  writing  of  the 
system  software.  Joyce  Abbott,  man¬ 
ager  of  publishing  systems  at  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  her  husband  Lynn,  data 
processing  manager,  both  with  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  data  processing  field, 
constructed  the  sy.stems  approach  and 
wrote  the  programs  in  Basic  Assembly 
Language  (B.\L). 

Copy  flow  for  the  non-display  ad  copy 
starts  with  the  scanner  ready  material 
from  in-house  and  outside  sources  be¬ 
ing  processed  through  three  ECRM 
Model  1800  scanners.  The  scanners  (lo¬ 
cated  in  the  composing  room)  are  on/ 
line  to  the  two  Interdata  Model  70 
computers  with  65  K  each.  One  com¬ 
puter  is  located  in  the  data  processing 
department  (7th  floor)  and  the  other 
in  the  Computer  Development  Labora¬ 
tory  (11th  floor).  Both  computers  are 
on /line  to  the  three  MGD-Graphic 
Systems  phototypesetters  (CRT)  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  composing  room. 

Other  hardware  in  the  configuration 
includes:  five  di.sc  drives  (IBM  media 
compatible  Model  2314  with  29  million 
bytes  of  storage  each) ;  sixteen  video 
display  terminals  (VDTs)  from  Data 
Disc  (designed  to  Times’  snecifications) ; 
line  printers  and  eight  Harris  2200  ad 
layout  VDTs  with  two  controllers. 

In  the  composing  room  two  hard  copy 
printouts  are  generated  with  one  print¬ 
out  being  used  as  a  control  sheet  for 
checking  dates,  accounting  errors,  etc. 
The  other  printout,  in  addition  to  eight 
Data  Disc  video  display  terminals,  are 
used  for  proofing  by  the  ITU. 

Sunday  issue 

The  power  of  the  computers  coupled 
with  the  software  design  permits  the 
selecting  and  sorting  of  classified  ads 
(non-display)  for  a  typical  Sunday  is¬ 
sue,  which  prior  to  the  electronic  sys¬ 
tem  took  three  days,  to  be  accomplished 
in  20  minutes. 

The  three  MGD  Metro-set  phototype¬ 
setters  output  single  column  classified 
copy  at  a  rate  of  approximately  500 
lines  per  minute.  There  are  plans  to 
increase  the  output  speed  and  output 
multiple  columns  at  a  later  date.  Ap¬ 
proximately  five  minutes  is  required  to 
output  a  full  page  of  non-display  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  MGD  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  division  modified  a  type  face  for 
the  Times  that  is  used  for  the  non¬ 
display  ads. 

Stock  tables  are  processed  through 
the  three  Metro-set  phototypesetters  in 
a  tape  mode  and  will  probably  not  be 
on /line  for  some  time. 


Lightning  hits 
Florida  daily 

bolt  of  lightning  hit  the  new  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  of  Clay  Today  in  Orange 
Park.  Fla.  on  August  10,  forcing  the 
state’s  newest  daily  to  publish  a  ‘no 
news’  edition. 

The  bolt  knocked  out  about  $4,000 
worth  of  telephone  circuitry,  destroying 
a  transformer  in  the  .\P  teletype  ma¬ 
chine,  and  knocked  out  the  type-setting 
Compugraphic  computers. 

While  waiting  for  the  equipment  to 
be  repaired,  publisher  A.  H.  Tebault 
ordered  Monday’s  10-page  schedule 
compressed  into  8  and  told  all  depart¬ 
ments  to  fill  their  pages  with  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  .\ssociation  features, 
the  only  copy  available. 

The  Compugraphic  engineer  had  one 
computer  on  line  by  Tuesday,  and  the 
second  on  Wednesday.  Tebault  said  the 
computers  are  now  unplugged  nightly 
before  the  plant  closes  down. 


Display  classified  ads  are  processed 
through  a  tape  system  to  the  Metro- 
sets  from  the  eight  Harris  2200  ad  lay¬ 
out  terminals. 

Included  in  the  system  design  is  an 
on /line  credit  checking  capability  with 
the  eight  VDTs  (Data  Disc)  located  in 
the  Cu.stomer  Service  department. 

Billing  procedures  are  handled  via 
the  magnetic  tape  output  sul>-system 
after  the  days  classified  run  and  proc¬ 
essed  through  one  of  the  IBM  370/145 
computers  used  at  the  Times.  Outside 
agencies  and  organizations  receive  com¬ 
puter  generated  statements  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  transient  adver¬ 
tisers  receive  statements  (computer) 
on  expiration  of  ads.  The  procedures 
are  developed  from  data  coded  on  the 
scanner  ready  copy  submitted  at  the 
time  of  ad  placement. 

• 

Toronto  Star  Ltd. 
to  buy  paperback  co. 

.\n  agreement  in  principle  for  pur¬ 
chase  by  Toronto  Star  Limited  of  a 
controlling  intere.st  in  Harlequin  En¬ 
terprises  Limited,  a  Toronto-based,  in¬ 
ternational  publishing  firm,  was  signed 
by  Beland  H.  Honderich,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Star,  and  Richard  A. 
N.  Bonnycastle,  of  Calgary,  chairman 
of  Harlequin. 

The  formal  offer  will  provide  that 
the  Star  will  acquire  51%  of  the  out¬ 
standing  common  shares  of  Harlequin. 

To  acquire  the  51%,  Toronto  Star 
Limited  would  pay  Harlequin  share¬ 
holders  about  $29  million  in  cash  and 
securities. 

Toronto  Star  Limited,  in  addition  to 
the  daily  newspaper,  owms  a  group  of 
suburban  newspapers  in  the  Toronto 
area,  a  magazine  publishing  company, 
and  a  commercial  printing  operation. 

Harlequin  is  best  known  as  the  world 
leader  in  the  field  of  romantic  fiction. 
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Summer  interns  (^"rrtir»'rd  fmm  pnae  m) 

j^ardner,  who  was  editor  of  two  summer  issues  of  his  col¬ 
lege  paper  The  linhhler. 

“I  started  with  obituary  writinp  and  did  l>asirally  pen- 
eral  assipnment  and  features.  1  did  one  on  a  drive-in 
church  and  one  on  a  party  held  to  commemorate  the  99th 
anniver.sary  of  Custer’s  last  stand.  1  ’  d  '•  or  7  pape  one 
features,”  he  said. 

Tom  Kelsey,  a  photo  intern  at  \rimihnt.  said:  "They 
really  threw  me  out  in  the  field,  doinp  news,  features, 
and  sport.s.  Two  days  after  I  pot  there  I  covered  the 
.American  Oaks  Cup  Ttace  at  the  Belmont  Race  Track.  .-Ml 
the  wire  services  were  there,  and  I  pot  a  lot  of  help  from 
Kewsday’s  photopranher  Paul  Bereswill,  who  covers  horse 
races.  My  first  shot  in  the  paper  was  one  of  Ruffian  cominp 
down  the  home  .stretch  with  the  jockey  lookinp  hack.” 

Kelsey  will  he  a  senior  at  California  Polytechnic  State 
University  at  San  Luis  Ohisno  in  journalism  and  finishes 
at  Newsday  Sentemher  8.  After  the  horse-racinp  story, 
he  did  a  shot  of  an  a.stroloper;  then  his  picture  of  a  man 
carinp  for  a  praveyard  at  East  Norwich  pot  on  the  cover 
for  Part  II. 

“People  treated  me  pood  here.  I  ask  a  lot  of  questions 
and  everyone  has  been  preat  about  that,  .\fter  a  while 
I  was  treated  like  a  repular  staff  photoprapher.  I  love 
newspapers. 

“The  first  day  I  went  with  other  photopraphers  and 
mostly  after  that  I  was  on  my  own. 

“The  hardest  thinp.”  added  Kelsey,  “was  the  roads.  I 
didn’t  know  the  area.  I  kept  pettinp  lost — at  least  a  dozen 
times.” 

Kelsey  was  one  of  20  interns  at  Newsday  in  news,  ad- 
vertisinp  and  circulation. 

The  Cincivnnfi  Evquirer  had  12  collepe  students  intern 
reporters,  chosen  from  220  applicants.  There  has  been 
one  to  women’s  news,  one  to  features,  two  to  snorts,  one 
to  business  news,  one  to  the  copy  desk,  and  six  to  local 
and  area  news.  Luke  Feck,  manapinp  editor,  and  city 
editor  .lim  Myers  visited  various  schools  of  journali.sm. 

John  Small,  a  sports  intern  at  the  Enquirer,  was  prad- 
u.ated  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  started  in  May 
at  the  paper  and  scheduled  to  work  until  September.  He 
hopes  for  a  full-time  job.  Small,  who  has  previously 
worked  for  the  Enquirer  as  scoreclerk  and  did  features, 
spent  the  summer  coverinp  soccer,  amateur  sports  and 
softball.  He  put  topether  a  fold-out  howlinp  section. 

“The  pay  was  pood.  I  was  treated  exactly  as  a  staffer, 
piven  full  responsibility;  my  stuff  was  criticized  as  it 
should.  I  had  thinps  thrown  back  on  my  desk  just  as 
others  did. 

“If  somebody  wants  to  pet  into  papers,  an  internship 
is  a  thinp  to  consider.  It’s  a  pood  way  to  find  out  if  this 
is  what  you  want.  I’m  hooked,”  said  Small. 

Jobs  are  hard  to  pet 

A  number  of  newspapers  reduced  the  quota  of  interns 
hired  this  summer  which  didn’t  help  the  increasinp  number 
of  journalism  students  lookinp  for  jobs.  For  instance.  Rick 
Tuttle,  manapinp  editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  £•  Chronicle  said  the  two  papers  always  used  four 
interns  each,  hut  this  year  they  went  with  one  each. 

“Economy.  Have  to  cut  somewhere.  We  don’t  want  to 
lay  people  off  to  accommodate  the  interns.  We’ve  pot  to 
save  some  money,  so  decided  we  might  as  well  do  it  on 
interns,”  said  Tuttle. 

The  Courier-,! onrnal  and  Louisx'illc  Times  cut  its  intern 
program  from  12  last  year  to  9  this  year.  But  Bob  Clark, 
managing  editor  in  Louisvdlle,  who  headed  an  unusual 
sabbatical  program  for  regular  employes,  saw  the  program 
suspended  because  of  the  economy. 

A  paner  that  normally  has  one  of  the  most  active  intern 
programs,  the  St.  Petershurfj  (Fla.)  Times  had  18  interns 
last  year;  this  year  it  had  9. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  approximate  the  number  of 
summer  interns  on  newspapers  this  year,  but  in  talking 
with  various  news  executives,  it  has  been  evident  that 
there  may  have  been  more  difficulty  this  year  for  stu- 
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dents  in  .securing  internships.  The  Newspaper  Fund, 
Princeton,  New  Jer.sey,  has  a  copyediting  and  reporting 
intern.ship  program.  Bob  Skinner,  assistant  to  director 
Thomas  Engleman,  said,  “We  found  it  to  be  a  difficult 
year  in  being  hired  for  our  interns.”  They  must  find 
their  own  jobs. 

Out  of  G.")0  applicants,  the  Fund  selected  72  to  be  in¬ 
terns,  47  copyediting  and  25  reporting.  Four  of  the  25 
apparently  tried,  Skinner  said,  and  didn’t  find  jobs.  They 
would  have  been  awarded  $500  at  the  completion  of  the 
summer  work,  in  addition  to  the  pay  they  would  have  reg¬ 
ularly  received  on  the  job.  .4t  least  four  worked  for  week¬ 
lies.  Usually,  the  Fund  interns  have  worked  only  on  dal¬ 
lies.  said  Skinner. 

Not  all  papers,  however,  cut  the  number  of  interns. 
The  Kansas  City  Star  <£•  Times  was  one  of  a  few  papers 
found  to  actually  increase  its  intern  quota.  Last  year, 
the  paper  had  14  interns;  this  year,  one  intern  was  added 
in  the  cultural  department,  and  one  in  sports. 

George  Burg,  formerly  managing  editor  in  Kansas 
City  and  now  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Star,  said, 
“I  saw  some  good  byline  stories  by  our  interns  this  sum¬ 
mer.  But  none  of  them  will  get  a  full-time  job.  We’ll  keep 
a  black  intern.  Ralph  Richberg,  from  this  summer  who 
started  out  with  us  as  a  copyboy.  and  have  him  on  several 
nights  a  week.  He  goes  to  the  University  of  Missouri  at 
Kansas  City.” 

While  .students  at  a  number  of  journalism  schools  ap¬ 
parently  had  a  hit  of  a  trouble  finding  intern  spots  this 
summer,  officials  at  the  University  of  Mis.souri-Columhia 
renort  that  this  summer  80  students  participated  in  the 
intern  program,  comnared  to  05  last  year.  Robert  Haver- 
field.  UM  journalism  placement  director,  said,  “It’s  a 
chance  for  employers  to  hire  talented  but  inexperienced 
young  peonle  without  having  to  make  a  permanent  com¬ 
mitment.  If  the  students  are  good,  it  gives  the  emnloyer 
a  chance  to  Latch  on.”  He  said  past  records  show  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  interns  go  on  to  permanent  positions  with 
their  intern  employer. 

Warren  Lerude,  executive  editor  of  the  Reno  (Nev.) 
Evening  Gazette,  a  paper  which  uses  12  to  15  interns 
around  the  year,  most  of  them  from  the  University  of 
Nevada,  says  his  paper  “ends  up  hiring  about  one  intern 
a  year — the  very  best  intern.  But  generally  we  prefer 
someone  with  experience  over  an  intern. 

“Some  of  our  interns  don’t  work  out.  Some  of  them 
can’t  handle  it.”  said  Lerude.  “Generally  they’re  compe¬ 
tent.  but  they’re  young  and  have  a  lot  of  illusions  and 
aren’t  really  that  committed  yet.” 

John  Focht,  managing  editor  of  the  .Alton  (Ill.)  Tele- 
r/ranh,  which  has  been  having  three  interns  this  summer 
and  has  10  to  12  interns  a  year,  said,  “I  would  prefer 
to  hire  a  good  intern  we've  had  at  the  paper  for  full-time 
work  rather  than  someone  we  haven’t  seen  with  experience 
from  another  paper. 


Allbritton’s  new  offer  accepted 

Members  of  the  three  families  that  control  52.79r  of 
.stock  in  Washington  Star  Communications  Inc.  agreed 
(September  31  to  sell  their  holdings  to  Joe  L.  .\llbritton 
and  urged  other  106  stockholders  to  go  along  with  the 
revi.sed  offer  which  clears  the  way  for  Allbritton  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  stock  for  $28.5  million.  .Allbritton  now  owns 
of  the  company. 

Under  the  revised  offer,  .Allbritton  must  buy  all  shares 
tendered,  rather  than  the  number  he  chooses.  He  also 
agreed  to  reduce  to  two  years  the  time  he  asks  the  FCC 
to  dispose  of  broadcast  pronerties  if  a  tax  certification 
is  granted  and  three  years  if  none  is  allowed. 

The  agreement  also  provides  short-term  financing  to 
cover  the  .Star’s  operating  losses.  ,A  $1.2  million  loan  al¬ 
ready  made  was  extended  and  another  million  will  be 
loaned  to  WSCI,  which  also  committed  itself  to  borrow 
up  to  $3  million  from  sources  arranged  by  .Allbritton  for 
the  period  in  which  the  transaction  is  being  carried  out. 

The  amended  tender  offer  sets  February  13,  1976  as 
the  deadline  for  completing  the  transaction. 
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Small  retailer  campaigns 
produce  extra  linage 


GettinK  the  small  retailer  to  adver¬ 
tise  has  always  been  a  touph  problem 
for  newspapers.  But  the  Greenshurg 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Review  has  come  up 
with  one  method  that  works. 

According  to  Alan  G.  Nicholas  Sr., 
president  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  40,- 
000-plus  circulation  daily,  the  Tribune- 
Review  increased  its  display  ad  linage 
from  its  small  merchants  by  some  70,- 
000  lines  last  year.  How  did  it  do  it? 

Much  of  the  credit,  Nicholas  admit¬ 
ted,  goes  to  Phase  Corp.,  a  Pittsburgh 
ad  agency  that  specializes  in  producing 
year-long  ad  campaigns  for  the  small 
merchant. 

“Roughly  33%  of  the  small  independ¬ 
ent  merchants  never  advertise  in  the 
local  paper  and  the  rest  advertise  on  a 
some-time  basis,”  the  president  said. 
Obviously,  he  said  there  was  a  need  for 
professional  advertising  to  that  group. 
A  void  which  the  Phase  agency  filled. 

Unlike  “clip  art,”  Phase  Corp.’s  ads 
are  campaigns  designed  for  specific  bus¬ 
inesses.  Like  any  other  campaign 
they’re  tested  in  local  markets  for  re¬ 
sults.  Then  the  campaign — 52  variously 
sized  ads  designed  to  appear  weekly  in 
local  newspapers — are  sold  nationwide 
to  merchants  on  a  protected  geographi¬ 
cal  area  basis.  Campaigns  have  already 
been  designed  for  a  wide  range  of  busi¬ 
nesses,  from  bakeries  to  used  car  deal¬ 
ers. 

After  seeing  the  campaign  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  Tribune-Review  came  up  with 
its  own  offer  to  the  small  retailer.  “The 
deal  we  offered  to  the  small  merchants 
was  an  exclusive  in  the  Tribune’s  Idea 
Page  appearing  in  each  Sunday  edition 
on  a  52  week  non-cancellable  contract 
basis.  As  an  incentive  to  purchase  a  52 
week  contract,  we  would  give  each  mer¬ 
chant  a  publicity  feature  write-up  on 
his  business  twice  each  year.” 

Of  a  total  of  13  merchants  who 
signed  under  the  Phase  ad  program, 
five  were  new  to  the  paper;  the  others 
were  infrequent  advertisers.  They  in¬ 
cluded  a  jeweler,  home  improvement 
center,  pharmacy,  printer,  travel  agen¬ 
cy,  trade  school,  florist,  used  car  dealer, 
office  supply  company,  woman’s  bou¬ 
tique,  men’s  hair  stylist,  garden  shop 
and  a  beauty  salon. 

Commented  Nicholas,  “When  the 
Phase  Corp.  packaged  ad  campaigns 
are  sold  to  the  smaller  merchants,  it 
frees  our  space  salesmen  to  sell  other 
accounts,  and  our  Art  Department  is 
able  to  work  on  new  and  existing  ac¬ 
counts  not  using  Phase  Corp.  ads.  We 
have  accomplished  a  sizable  increase 
in  ad  volume  without  adding  additional 
personnel.” 

For  the  merchant,  the  ads  also  rep¬ 
resent  a  savings.  The  newspaper  fig¬ 
ured  such  campaigns  would  cost  mer¬ 
chants  $3,500  to  $8,000  annually,  a  high 


figure  for  a  small  volume  retailer.  But 
Phase  campaigns  are  sold  for  only  $238 
each  year  plus  newspaper  space. 

According  to  Phase  Corp.  President 
Erdman  Benson,  the  agency  now  has 
licensees  representing  their  campaign 
packages  in  17  states  and  are  beginning 
to  expand  as  fast  as  staffing  allows. 

And  as  was  the  case  with  the  Trib¬ 
une-Review,  Phase  Corp.  sends  in  a  rep 
to  assist  the  space  salesman  in  the  sale 
of  the  total  campaign  concept. 

The  only  regret,  according  to  Nicho¬ 
las,  “Naturally,  I  wanted  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  the  ads  to  be  be¬ 
tween  the  Tribune-Review  and  the  mer¬ 
chant,  not  between  Phase  Corp.  and  the 
merchant.” 

• 

Trenton  Times  adds 
Saturday  a.m.  edition 

The  Trenton  Times  Corp.,  which 
publishes  the  Evening  Times  and  the 
Sunday  Times  Advertiser,  will  begin 
publishing  a  Saturday  morning  paper 
on  September  13.  The  start  coincides 
with  the  newspaper’s  first  use  of  its 
new  Goss  Metro  offset  press. 

The  Times  announced  plans  to  buy 
the  Goss  Metro  last  year.  Last  spring* 
installation  began  on  the  seven  units 
and  folder,  that  can  print  70,000  papers 
per  hour. 

The  press  and  its  peripheral  equip¬ 
ment.  which  gives  the  Times  full-color 
capacity,  cost  more  than  $2.5  million. 
The  Times  had  converted  from  hot- 
metal  production  to  photocomposition — 
the  “cold-tvpe”  method  of  printing — in 
the  fall  of  1972. 

In  September  of  1974,  the  Times 
switched  from  a  nine-column  format  on 
a  64-inch  web  to  a  six-column  format 
on  58  inches. 

• 

‘Code  C’  formats 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star  announced  adoption  of 
a  6-column  news.  9-column  advertising 
format  effective  November  1.  They  will 
conform  to  the  .Advertising  Dimension 
Standards  of  the  .ANP.A  Newspaper 
Format  Committee  as  “C”  papers.  Tab¬ 
loid-size  sections  produced  by  the  pa¬ 
pers  will  feature  a  4-column  news,  7- 
column  advertising  format. 

♦  ♦  * 

Effective  October  1,  1975,  the  makeup 
of  the  daily  and  Sunday  editions  of 
the  J  acksoni'ille  (Ill.)  Journal  and 
Courier  will  be  revised  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  8-column  editorial /advertising  for¬ 
mat  to  a  6-column  editorial  and  9-col¬ 
umn  advertising  format. 
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Olds  ’76  launch 

The  Oldsmobile  Division  of  General 
Motors  will  use  its  traditional  an¬ 
nouncement  ad  plus  8-page  color  in¬ 
sert  in  newspapers  this  year  to  kick-off 
its  1976  car  models. 

While  the  company  plans  to  use  50% 
more  television  and  magazine  space, 
newspapers  will  get  b  w  announcement 
ads  in  1,200  dailies  and  weeklies  plus 
a  dealer  insert;  the  fifth  year  Olds  has 
used  it.  The  insert  will  run  in  more 
than  800  newspapers. 

Handled  by  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  South- 
field,  Mich.,  the  advertising  will  stress 
EP.\  mileage  tests  and  a  “Personality” 
quiz  to  match  the  consumer  with  his 
model  of  car. 

Budget  expenditure  in  media  was 
close  to  $20  million  with  $5.6  million 
going  into  newspapers. 


Business  weekly 
started  in  Savannah 

J.  Curtis  Lewis,  .Tr.,  Savannah  busi¬ 
nessman  and  former  mayor,  announced 
this  week  acquisition  of  the  Savannah 
Business  Journal  and  the  Wright 
Square  Record,  weekly  business  news¬ 
papers,  and  tbe  inauguration  of  the 
Savannah  Journal-Record,  to  appear 
every  Friday,  starting  this  week. 

Lewis  said  that  the  combined  news¬ 
paper  will  “fill  the  need  for  a  first- 
class,  comprehensive  weekly  newspaper 
devoted  to  local  business  and  related  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  entire  city  ,and  its  coastal 
area.” 

He  will  serve  as  publisher,  and 
Ralph  Hilton,  a  long-time  newspaper¬ 
man  and  retired  career  foreign  service 
officer,  will  be  co-publisher.  Fred  Pierce, 
former  president  of  the  Savannah 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  television 
and  radio  station  executive,  will  be  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager. 

• 

Co-op  ad  sales  vp 

Frank  W.  Henne.ssey  has  joined  the 
Newspaper  .Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  as 
vicepresident  for  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  .sales.  Hennessey  will  work  out  of 
the  Bureau’s  Chicago  office.  He  was 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  17  years 
and  was  its  cooperative  advertising 
manager  when  he  left  in  .August  1974 
to  become  sales  manager  of  S  G  I  En¬ 
gravers,  Ltd.,  Chicago. 

• 

Raise  price 

The  newsstand  price  of  the  National 
Observer,  published  by  Dow  Jones  & 
Company,  Inc.,  will  increase  to  50(^  per 
copy  from  25o,  beginning  with  the  is¬ 
sue  dated  October  4,  1975.  Subscription 
rates  at  $12  per  year  will  remain  un¬ 
changed.  This  is  the  first  increase  in 
the  cover  price  of  the  National  Ob¬ 
server,  a  general  news  weekly,  since  it 
was  founded  in  1962. 
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Photograph] 


Look  beyond  photo  dept,  door; 
see  entire  paper,  editor  says 


By  Marvin  Sussman 
Chief  Photo  E)«htor, 

NewsHay 

In  over  twenty  years  that  I  have 
been  connected  with  photography  in  the 
newspaper  business,  articles  have  been 
written  by  just  about  everyone  that 
both  praised  and  condemned  various 
phases  of  photography  and  the  photog¬ 
rapher. 

The  photographer  complains  about 
assignments,  layout,  display,  time,  dis¬ 
tance  and  every  editor  on  the  paper 
who  “wouldn’t  know  a  good  picture 
from  a  bad  one  if  he  fell  over  it.” 

Editors  complain  about  selection, 
size,  cropping,  attitude,  relevance  and 
“those  prima-donnas  in  the  photo  de¬ 
partment.” 

I  have  attended  many  seminar  type 
gatherings,  organized  by  and  run  by 
.  .  .  you  guessed  it.  photographers. 
There  were  no  “word  people”  present. 
And  what  did  we  do?  We  complained 
al>out  the  treatment  we  were  getting 
from  these  people.  Only  not  to  them, 
just  to  ourselves.  Those  word  people 
might  have  argued  with  us  about  the 
relevance  of  our  photographs,  the  lack 
of  information  we  supplied  on  the  pho¬ 
tograph,  the  cropping  we  gave  them 
and  maybe  even  challenge  our  approach 
to  the  assignment  as  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Open  dialogue 

It  took  a  while,  but  eventually  some 
got  smart  and  decided  the  best  wav  to 
deal  with  disagreements  with  the  editor 
types  was  to  have  them  participate  in 
meetings  and  discussions  and  to  meet 
and  talk  with  them  in  our  own  offices. 
Word-people  also  hold  seminar  type 
meetings.  And  when  they  get  together 
you  can  bet  they  don’t  spend  much  time 
talking  about  photography.  And  if  they 
did,  it  w'as  about  the  problems  they’ve 
got  with  photographers.  They  didn’t 
talk  to  anyone  in  photography  about 
them  either — just  among  themselves. 
But,  even  that  l>egan  to  change  and 
they  did  start  talking  to  photographers 
and  they  did  come  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  each  other. 

Professionals  respect  professionalism. 
Our  photographs  should  reflect  that. 
Editors  faced  with  deadline  problems 
in  laying  out  pages  should  not  have  to 
suddenly  discover  that  the  photo  doesn’t 
have  complete  caption  information,  or 
that  the  photo  itself  is  not  at  all  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  story. 

The  photographer  who  does  not  read 
the  paper,  keep  abreast  of  developing 
and  continuing  stories,  or  gather  ade¬ 
quate  information,  is  not  doing  his  job 
as  a  newspaper  photographer.  A  pho¬ 
tographer  who  asks  what  the  story  is 
all  about  and  is  told  to  read  page  one 
of  yesterday’s  paper  is  not  a  profes¬ 


sional.  You  cannot  be  ‘just’  a  photog¬ 
rapher  in  this  business.  You  must  also 
be  a  newspaperperson.  Our  job  is  to 
communicate. 

You  want  to  do  your  own  thing?  Do 
it  on  your  own  time.  And  I  don’t  mean 
to  imply,  at  this  point,  that  good  pho¬ 
tographers  cannot  do  their  own  thing 
on  the  job.  That’s  what  separates  the 
professionals  from  those  who  simply 
push  the  button  to  make  a  liv’ing.  There 
is  a  responsibility  the  photographer 
has  to  his  job  beyond  that  of  being  a 
photographer.  Find  out  what  the  other 
side  of  the  photo  department  door  is 
all  about.  Spend  some  time  talking  to 
reporters,  editors,  artists  and  copy 
clerks.  Follow  your  photo  for  the  en¬ 
tire  route  after  it  leaves  your  hands. 
Discover  the  layout  desk,  copy  editor, 
engraver,  composing  room  and  library. 
Let  “them”  know  you’re  interested  in 
the  business,  the  entire  business. 

Reproduction  important 

We  need  to  concern  ourselves  with 
things  such  as  reproduction.  We  should 
know  what  screen  is  being  used.  We 
should  know  what  quality  print  is  he.st 
.suited  for  reproduction.  We  should  not 
expect  to  submit  photos  printed  on 
number  six  paper  to  hold  up  to  the 
printing  process.  The  original  photo 
goes  through  many  processes  before  it 
ends  up  in  print  and  each  step  along 
the  way  deteriorates  a  little.  We  should 
make  ourselves  aware  of  the  changes 
in  the  industry  i.e.,  VDT’s,  Velox  and 
all  of  the  funnv  little  electronic  gadg¬ 
ets  that  are  beginning  to  take  over.  We 
should  not  simply  expect  to  be  photog¬ 
raphers  if  we  expect  editors  and  read¬ 
ers  to  accent  us  as  credible,  profession¬ 
al  NEWSPAPER  people. 

Talk  to  reporters  and  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  they  have  the  same  bitches  about 
their  stories  that  we  have  about  pic¬ 
tures.  Their  “prose”  is  cut  and  altered 
as  our  photos  are  cut  and  cropped. 
Their  story  may  be  changed.  The  page 
three  story  they  were  working  on  at 
noon  ran  the  next  day  in  a  hole  some¬ 
place  in  the  back  of  the  paper. 

As  a  photographer,  I  resent  the  lack 
of  space  available  for  the  reproduction 
of  photographs.  I  resent  the  way  photo¬ 
graphs  are  used.  I  resent  the  attitude 
of  some  word  people  towards  photog¬ 
raphers  and  the  photography  depart¬ 
ment,  and  when  I  think  the  time  is 
appropriate,  I  make  myself  heard.  I’m 
glad  there  are  people  “outside”  who 
are  willing  to  listen  and  occasionally 
willing  to  agree. 

As  an  editor,  I  resent  photographers 
who  will  take  the  assignment  not  know’- 
ing  fully  what  it  is  they  are  supposed 
to  do  and  not  bothering  to  ask.  I  resent 
photographers  who  don’t  read  the  paper 
each  and  every  day  and  don’t  know 
about  the  page  one  story  that  has  been 


running  for  four  days.  I  resent  photog¬ 
raphers  who  can’t  spell,  who  don’t  in- 
elude  who,  what,  when,  where  and  why 
9  in  the  caption  information  and  couldn’t 

care  loss. 

I  When  we  complain  that  “they”  used 

'  the  only  lousy  picture  in  the  batch, 

w'ho  do  we  have  to  blame?  We  took  the 
st’  a  photog-  photo,  we  printed  the  photo,  and  we 
ou  must  also  submitted  the  photo.  I  am  suggesting 
'ur  job  IS  to  that  as  long  as  photographers  choose 
to  remain  in  their  cocoons,  we  should 
vn  thing?  Do  expect  to  be  subject  to  examination 
I  don’t  mean  criticism.  We  must  get  out,  become 

lat  good  pho-  aware  and  understand  the  entire  prod- 
lir  own  thing  Each  photographer  is  obligated  to 

separates  the  produce  for  the  requirements  and 
who  simply  needs  of  the  newspaper.  We  should  not 
liv’ing.  There  expect  to  take  that  weekly  paycheck 
photographer  and  go  off  and  do  our  own  thing, 
rt  of  being  a  Much  conv’crsation  is  making  the 
hat  the  other  rounds  at  various  seminars  and  meet- 
ment  dwr  is  jags  in  regard  to  newspaper  economics 
ne  talking  to  and  when  you  talk  newspaper  econom- 
:s  and  copy  jes,  you  are  talking  about  business.  We 
I  for  the  en-  all  like  to  feel  that  as  artistic  souls; 
your  hands,  ^ve  should  not  have  to  concern  ourselves 
copy  editor,  with  business.  When  we  complain  as 
1  and  library,  photographers  about  the  size  of  a  pho- 
interested  in  togranh  run  that  day.  or  a  reporter 
lusmess.  complains  about  his  story  being  cut,  we 

.should  be  aware  of  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print  when  we  fill  that  white  space. 
Lirselves  with  Whv  should  anv  editor  devote  it  to 
m.  We  should  irrelevant  and  trite  material.  We’v’e 
ng  used.  We  proven  ourselv’es  as  photographers.  We 
print  is  he.st  need  to  prov’c  ourselves  as  newspaper 
V^e  should  not  people, 
i  printed  on  • 

Id  up  to  the  mj  V  'T'- 

riginai  photo  iN.Y.  1  imes  gives 

sses  before  it  ,  •  • 

:h  step  along  OUt  frCC  CODICS 

;le.  We  should 

'  the  changes  The  .Vcic  York  Timetf  tried  to  take 
’s,  Velox  and  some  of  the  sting  out  of  the  50-cent 
■ctronic  gadg-  transit  fare  this  week  b>’  giving  away 
take  over.  We  a  free  copy  of  the  Times  with  each 
to  be  photog-  purchase  of  the  new  tokens, 
ors  and  read-  As  a  public  service,  models  dressed 
le,  profession-  in  Times  aprons  and  the  .square  paper 
hats  worn  by  pressmen  sold  tokens  and 
you  will  dis-  gave  away  newspapers  from  booths  in 
bitches  about  Grand  Central  Terminal  and  Pennsyl- 
ve  about  pic-  vania  Station  from  7  a.m.  to  10  a.m., 
it  and  altered  Tuesday  through  Friday  (September 
and  cropped.  2-5). 

gcd.  The  page  A  notice  on  each  copy  said:  “Nobody 
working  on  at  is  happy  about  the  new  fare  increases, 
a  hole  some-  Hopefully  we  can  brighten  your  day  a 
paper.  little  with  this  complimentary  copy  of 

esent  the  lack  today’s  New  York  Times.  Certainly 
!  reproduction  there’s  plenty  in  it  that’s  informative — 
he  way  photo-  and  entertaining.” 
t  the  attitude  • 

Cart  New  ad  campaign 
tv  news 

‘outside”  who  The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  via  D’Arcy- 
d  occasionally  MacManus  &  Masius,  Inc.,  began  its 
fall  radio  and  television  campaign  Sep- 
photographers  tember  2.  Campaign  theme  is  “The 
lent  not  know’-  Kind  of  News  You  Can’t  Get  Anywhere 
’  are  supposed  Else.” 

0  ask.  I  resent  Television  spots,  one  from  a  man’s 
read  the  paper  perspective,  the  other  from  a  w’oman’s 
d  don’t  know’  point  of  view,  feature  Sun-Times  per- 
that  has  been  sonalities. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  6,  1975 


OUR  NEWEST  DRILL  RIG. 


Anticipating  America’s  growing  need  for  energy, 
w'e  bought  some  coal  property  back  in  1971. 

Western  property,  where  coal  is  close  to  the  surface 
and  can  be  mined  less  expensively  than  deep.  Eastern  coal. 

We  have  four  shovels,  like  the  one  above,  on  order. 

By  1977,  we  plan  to  be  mining  large  quantities 
and  become  one  of  the  first  oil  companies  actively  involved 
in  the  new  Western  coal  business. 

A  READY  MARKET 

We’ve  made  a  sizable  investment  in  coal  because 
it’s  one  of  the  most  immediate  answers  to  the  amntry’s 
glowing  energy  shortage. 

Whether  we  convert  it  into  synthetic  gas  and  oil 
or  sell  it  as  is,  there  will  always  be  a  ready  market. 

Today,  nearly  one  third  of  our  country’s  electricity  is 
generated  from  coal. 

By  1985,  the  need  for  aial  will  more  than  double. 

We  expect  our  sales  of  coal  to  utilities  will  be  large 
enough  to  make  that  portion  of  the  business  profitable 
by  1978. 

Eventually,  w'e  believe,  synthetic  natural  gas  and 
gasoline  made  from  coal  will  be  helping  to  heat  your  homes 
and  drive  your  cars. 

AN  ALMOST  ENDLESS  RESOURCE 

Almost  one  third  of  the  world’s  recoverable  coal  is  in 
the  United  States. 


Our  Cordero  Mine  alone  contains  nearly  a  half¬ 
billion  tons. 

Because  it’s  a  surface  mine,  we’ll  be  able  to 
produce  its  coal  at  the  rate  of  12  million  tons  a  year. 

Triple  the  rate  of  the  laigest  deep.  Eastern  mine. 

ONE  GIGANTIC  STEP 

The  Q)rdero  Mine  is  the  beginning  of  a  very  large 
and  promising  Western  coal  operation  for  us. 

The  energy  we’ll  supply  from  a)al  is  an  essential 
and  gigantic  step  toward  enhancing  our  future  as  well  as 
bringing  the  U.S.  closer  to  self-sufficiency. 

Granted,  there  are  problems  to  solve. 

Not  the  least  of  which  is  the  national  amcem  for 
the  environment. 

We’re  confident,  however,  through  mutual  c(X)per- 
ation  the  problems  can  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone  concerned. 

In  the  meantime,  we  feel  it’s  important  that  we 
aggressively  pursue  the  development  of  Western  coal. 

By  doing  so,  we’ll  have  a  head  start  on  many  of  our 
competitors  in  the  West. 

While  they’re  trying  to  get  their  a)al  operations  go¬ 
ing,  we’ll  be  busy  supplying  the  energy  our  rountry  needs. 

Aggressive?  You  bet. 

But  isn’t  this  the  kind  of  company  you’d  like  to  do 
business  with? 

You’ll  be  hearing  from  us. 


FOLLOW  THE  SUN  e 

Sun  Oil  Company.  St  Davids.  Pennsylvania 
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If  it  has  anything  to  do  with  production  of 


Heres  another  new  side 
to  the  Metro-set  story; 


Now  you  can  scan,  digitize 
and  store  all  your 
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and  set  them 
on  command  from 
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point. 


Logotype  Auxiliary  Storage  Unit 
for  use  with  Goss  Metro-set 


and  4  gray  values  in 


new  reasons 
all  set  with 
Metro-set: 


newspapers,  it  has  everything  to  do  with  Goss. 


Only  Metro-set  can  screen  whatever 
it  sets.  32  gray  values  in 


Rockwell  International 


When  we  introduced  our  Metro-set  photo¬ 
typesetter.  we  told  you  it  had  very  advanced 
electronics.  Now  these  simulated  illustrations 
show  you  the  latest  (but  far  from  last)  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  sophisticated  Goss  Metro-set. 
These  options  are  available  whenever  you 
need  them -now  or  later- a  fact  that  gives 
Metro-set  a  long-term  economy  that's  hard  to 
match.  (If,  indeed,  it  can  be  matched  at  all.) 
Now.  more  than  ever,  you're  all  set  with 
Metro-set.  And  so  is  your  future  productivity, 
as  we  continue  to  explore  and  develop 
the  yet-unplumbed  depths  of  Metro-set's 
electronic  potential. 


For  more  information,  write  to: 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  Group 
Rockwell  International 
2735  Curtiss  Street 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois  60515 


Advertisin"  scene 

Nationwide  agency  head 
notes  Help  Wanted  surge 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Is  the  recession  really  receding?  Is 
the  stapoatiner  “Help  Wanted”  finally 
cominp  to  life?  Evidently  T.  .1.  Stepien, 
jiresident  of  the  Cleveland-based  Na¬ 
tionwide  Advertisinp  Service,  Inc. 
thinks  .so  and  he’s  hackinp  his  judp- 
nient  with  forthripht  action. 

In  Aupust,  he  opened  two  more  of¬ 
fices,  one  in  .San  Diepo  and  the  other 
in  .San  Antonio  which  like  the  rest  of 
Nationwide’s  21  offices  will  concentrate 
on  recruitment  advertisinp.  East  year, 
despite  the  fart  that  the  economy 
chilled  drastically  in  the  last  fi  months, 
Steiiien’s  com))any  hilled  $18  million — 
all  in  recruitment  advertisinp  and  fiOfr 
in  newspaiiers. 

“.luly,”  Stepien  said,  “appeareil  to 
mark  the  turninp  point  in  recruitment 
advertisinp.”  Contrary  to  past  experi¬ 
ence,  .luly  accounted  for  HKf  more 
hillinp  for  his  orpanization  than  May 
or  .lunc.  And  while  Help  Wanted  has 
held  up  best  in  the  Southwest  all  dur- 
inp  the  recession,  he  has  noted  a  spurt 
in  his  Far  West  offices. 

Eeadinp  the  come-back,  accordinp  to 
.Stepien,  is  the  demand  for  enpineers  in 
the  construction  field  with  particularly 
ste)iped  up  interest  in  civil,  structural 
and  mechanical  enpineers.  Normally, 
the  enpineerinp  aspects  of  help  wanted 
precede  the  hirinp  of  skilled  craftsmen 
who  implement  the  ))lans  of  the  enpi¬ 
neers.  In  the  last  year.  Nationwide 
added  Canadian  office's  in  Vancouver, 
Montreal  and  'I'oronto.  Stepien  says 
these  offices  are  “boominp”. 

While  recruitment  apencies  are  pen- 
erally  loathe  to  reveal  hillinp  fipures 
makinp  it  difficult  to  make  comparisons, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  Nationwide,  with 
its  2.‘!  office'  netweerk,  lanks  amonp  the 
top  if  it  is  not  the  leaeler.  .Stepien 
eepeneel  his  first  eiflie'e  in  Cleveland, 
wliere  he  still  maintains  his  heaelepiar- 
ters,  in  1P47.  He  actually  elecieled  te) 
spe'cialize  in  re'cruitment  aelvertisinp  in 
ID.’ift  hee-ausc  of  the  stremp  anel  con- 
tinuinp  elcmanel  feer  this  type  eef  adver- 
tisinp.  Neetinp  that  the  larpest  recruit¬ 
ment  apencies  we're  based  in  e)ne  eer 
two  maje>r  cities  with  hut  sinple-  of¬ 
fices,  hanellinp  the'  out  eif  town  clients 
by  tele))heme',  .Stepien  elecieleel  he  coulel 
reneler  hette'r  ‘in  per.sem’  .'service  to  the 
prowinp  roster  e>f  advertisers  who 
•senipht  lereefe'ssieenal  assistane'c  in  plae'- 
inp  recruitment  aelvertisinp.  Accorel- 
inply,  he  hepan  ojM'ninp  oflices  cle>se'  to 
what  he  e-onsidered  ‘recruitment  actiein’ 
scenes. 

.Althouph  he  has  staunchly  su|)porteel 
newspapers  as  the  uneeiuiveecal  te)p  pre)- 
elucer  for  recruiters  anel  as  inelicatcel,  he 
hacks  his  judpment  with  multi-mil- 
lie>ns  in  hillinp,  Stepien  is  an  eeutspoken 
critic  of  newspapers  for  their  hanellinp 


T.  J.  Stepien 


e)f  natieenal  classificnl  aelvertisinp  anel 
the  apencies  who  elirect  this  business  te> 
them. 

tfiiief  amonp  his  irritants  is  the  fail¬ 
ure'  of  most  newspapers  to  pay  apency 
commissions  on  le)cal  help  wanteel  aels. 
He  repards  this  as  a  she)rt  siphted  pe)l- 
iey  that  actually  costs  the  papers  rev¬ 
enue.  In  a  re'cent  bulletin  adelresseel  te) 
CAMs  he  neeted  that  jeayinp  apencies 
e-eunmissieen  feer  this  husine.'es”  .  .  .  eleM'S 
ne)t  mean  a  leess  of  in  levenue  he- 

cau.se'  ads  leroelue-eel  by  ael  ape'ncies  are 
at  least  Ifi  larper  on  the  averape  than 
aels  phoned  in  by  clie'iits.”  Seconelly,  he' 
points  out.  “Ye»u  pain  immeeliate  sales 
re'prescntatieen  by  all  yeeur  recopnized 
local  ael  apencies  at  ne>  e'e)st.”  He  notes 
that  raelie),  TV  anel  mapazines  pay 
apcncy  commissions  eui  liH-al  business 
e)f  this  tyj)e  re'sultinp  in  sipheeninp  off 
of  some  help  wanted  revenue's. 

Other  suppestions  Stepien  makes  feer 
impreevinp  the  re'latieuiship  e»f  news- 
pape'i's  with  vedume'  recruitment  ape'n¬ 
cies  like  Natieuiwide  incluele  pre>vielinp 
expe'rienced  pe'rseennel  to  hanelle  this 
husine'ss.  “dreen  leerseenne'l,”  he  ne)te's, 
“she)uld  ne)t  he  assipne'el  tee  natiemal  help 
wante'el.  It’s  frustratinp.  time  anel 
money  consuminp  feer  a  preefessional  ael 
apcncy  tee  elcal  with  a  neevice  -as  we  are 
placinp  hunelreds  of  ads  per  week  by 
phone,  TWX  e>r  F-AX.  Many  newspa¬ 
pers  assipn  a  seaseeneel  jire)  te)  hanelle' 
ape'ncy  business.  .As  we  have'  to  pay 
te)p  rate  in  Is'lialf  eef  a  client  and  e)ur 
very  existence  elepe'nels  e)n  accuracy  e)f 
copy,  layout  anel  important  details,  we' 


shouleln’t  have  to  deal  with  trainees.” 

He  also  urpes  that  all  help  wanteel 
he  placeel  under  the  juriseliction  of  the 
classified  ael  manaper  reparelless  of 
whether  it  appears  in  the  classifieel  col¬ 
umns  or  ROl’.  “The  \eu’  York  TiuicK," 
he  ne)tes,  “has  this  peel  icy  anel  it  is 
pooei  fe)r  the  apency.  You  elcal  with  one 
elcpartment  rather  than  with  competinp 
elepartments.  .Sometiiues  we  are  made 
to  feel  disloyal  if  we  recommend  Mon- 
elay  sport  pape  rather  than  Monday 
classifieel,  an  excellent  two  elay  comhina- 
tie)n  for  an  out  of  town  advertiser  who 
is  takinp  calls  Sunday  anel  Monelay.” 
Sinple  jurisdiction  also  enables  a  news- 
jiaper  to  offer  a  ceemhination  rate.  He 
cites  the  Detroit  Free  Fresit,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  which  allows  a  three  elay  eli.s- 
count  if  you  run  Sunday,  Monelay  in 
Classifieel  anel  Tuesday  .spe)rt  pape. 

*  *  * 

All  I\ote$: 

Inspired  hv  Pliiladelpliia's  all-oiil  Ri> 
C.i'nleniiial  effort,  the  Philadelphia 
llulletin  aiinoimres  a  “I.e'l’s  (io  Ann'r- 
iea  Employment  Guide"  te>  appear  Sun¬ 
day.  Oetolier  ISth  in  talile>id  format. 
Itarkpre>un)linp  the  employment  ads 
Mliieli  are  expeeteel  from  all  parts  of 
the  rountry  will  he*  article's  relate'd  te> 
eare'er  opportiinitie's  hy  specialists  in 
enpineerinp,  sales,  arroiintinp,  comput¬ 
ers,  seee'ial  services,  etc, 

• 

DPI  Advisory  Board 
holds  election 

Uicharel  G.  Capon,  .Ir.,  senior  vice- 
presielent  of  Copley  Newspapers  at  La 
.lolla,  California,  has  been  elected  a 
meml)er  of  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Ncwsj)apcr  Advi.sory  Board. 

('apen,  who  is  in  charpe  of  overall 
operations  for  the  Copley  proup,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Anton  F.  Peteison,  who  retired 
as  pcneral  manaper  of  the  Sun  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mereiirif-Xeu's.  Peterson  was 
chairman  of  the  manapement  commit- 
te«'  of  the  UPI  hoar<i.  and  T.  Eupene 
Worrell,  president  of  Wori'ell  Newspa¬ 
pers  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  was  elected 
to  succeed  him  in  that  j)ost. 

Peter  M.  Macdonald,  |)resident  of 
Harris  Enterprises  at  Hutchin.son, 
Kans.,  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
advisory  hoard. 

K.  Prescott  Low,  publisher  of  the 
I'otriot  Ledfier  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  was 
re-elected  viccchaiinian. 

Memlx'rs  elected  to  full  three-year 
terms  were  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor 
of  th<'  ('hieiifio  Tribune;  Rol)ert  C. 
.Achoin,  editor  of  the  ll’oreester 
(Mass.)  Trlei/riiin  an<l  fiV(.rc((e;  .lames 
H.  Ottaway,  .Ir.,  president  »)f  Ottaway 
N<'ws|)apers,  Inc.,  Campl)cll  Hall,  N.Y.; 
Tams  Pixhy,  HI,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Mnsko;iee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and 
Times  Demoerut  and  .1.  Stewart  Bryan, 
111,  ex)'cutive  vicc'president  of  the 
Tumpu  (Fla.)  Tribune  unil  Times. 

Rolx'it  N.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Rejinblie,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  technolopy  com¬ 
mittee  and  Kirkpatrick  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  service  committee. 
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Tips  could  aid 
in  ad  fracas 
with  stations 

There  is  need  for  a  more  objective 
look  at  “some  of  the  questionable  meth¬ 
ods  tv  and  radio  are  using  to  sell 
against  newspapers,”  according  to  Gus 
Galiano,  research  manager  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

Encouraged  by  good  reaction  and 
comment  concerning  his  recent  re¬ 
marks  (E&P,  July  12)  regarding  moves 
hy  newspapers  and  their  research  into 
the  area  of  readers  and  away  from  the 
traditional  household  measurement, 
Galiano  has  addressed  himself  to  stud¬ 
ies  (Starch)  and  broadcasters’  plans  to 
try  to  convince  retailers  that  if  they 
reduce  the  size  of  their  ad  from  half 
page  to  quarter  page  they  will  reduce 
their  costs  more  than  they  reduce  their 
readership. 

It  is  Galiano’s  belief  that  these  stud¬ 
ies  can  pay  negative  dividends  for  the 
broadcasters  if  such  plans  are  put  into 
practice  and  he  tells  why. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  cost 
of  the  average  ad  goes  up  faster  than 
the  increment  of  readership  and  the 
reason  for  this  is  a  unique  property  of 
newspaper  ads  .  .  .  readers  seek  out 
those  ads  of  interest  to  them  whatever 
the  size. 


Pointing  out  that  readership  is  not 
the  only  measurement  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  newspaper  ad,  Galiano  said 
the  elements  of  impact,  intrusiveness 
and  recall  of  memorability  must  also  be 
considered. 

These  are  powerful  reasons  for  not 
reducing  the  size  of  the  ads  in  a  news¬ 
paper  schedule.  “But  these  are  not  the 
reasons  the  Starch  pitch  can  backfire,” 
the  researcher  contends.  “The  reason 
is  that  newspaper  sales  reps  know  that 
broadcast  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  reach, 
and  not  recall,  and  the  reach  of  a  10- 
second  ID  on  tv  is  just  as  great  as  the 
reach  of  a  ,‘!0-second  spot.” 

Savings  into  nnespapers 

In  view  of  this,  newsi)apers  can  pitch 
local  advertisers  who  are  on  tv  to 
switch  from  .”0  to  10-second  IDs.  The 
considerable  savings  can  then  go  into 
effective  and  traffic-producing  newspa¬ 
pers  ads. 

Tv  advertisers  can  appreciate  this 
approach  “since  it  hasn’t  been  long  since 
the  tv  reps  sold  advertisers  on  the  idea 
that  30s  were  more  than  SO'ic  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  minute  spots,”  Galiano  said. 
“Tv  wanted  to  nearly  double  their  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  same  amount  of  commer¬ 
cial  time — some  birds  do  come  home  to 
roost.” 

Galiano  referred  to  interesting  re¬ 
ports  on  the  creative  use  of  10-second 
IDs  by  Kraft  Foods.  In  the  research¬ 
er’s  view,  10-second  spots  require  a  lot 
more  creativity  from  the  agency  and 
they  further  dramatize  the  importance 


of  print. 

Print  offers  the  opportunity  to  tell 
the  complete  story  of  product  or  service 
in  a  permanent,  referrable  form. 

Galiano  acknowledged  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  many  tv  wall  switch  to  10- 
second  spots  on  the  recommendation 
of  newspaper  ad  salesmen,  “it  is  an 
interesting  way  to  put  the  entire  sub¬ 
ject  of  newspaper  ad  readershij)  into 
j)erspective.” 

When  the  advertiser  queries:  “But 
doesn’t  a  30-second  spot  have  more  im¬ 
pact  than  a  10-second  1D‘?  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  say,  yes,  and  so  does  a 
half  page  ad  have  more  impact  and 
more  memorability  than  a  quarter 
page.” 

Galiano  says  there  is  no  reason  to 
use  the  lO-second  story  defensively.  He 
maintains  it  works  just  as  well  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  a  Starch  Study 
conducted  in  the  market.  He  advised 
selecting  a  large  local  tv  user  and  try 
the  idea  out  on  him.  That  advertiser 
may  appreciate  the  interest  shown  in 
helping  him  save  money  when  he  uses 
tv,  “the  .second  most  expensive  medium 
of  all,  after  direct  mail,”  Galiano  con¬ 
cluded. 

• 

Sherman  names  agency 

Nat  Sherman  Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturer 
of  sjiecialty  cigarettes,  has  appointed 
Z/E'A  Marketing  Communications, 
Inc.,  New’  York,  as  its  agency  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  print  promotional  ma¬ 
terials. 


Our  Executive  Recruiters  Specialize 
in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


For  over  ten  years,  we  have 
saved  our  clients  valuable  time 
confidentially  exposing  their 
opportunity  to  more  potential 
candidates  than  they  could 
locate  in  any  other  way.  Our 
clients  find  the  use  of  an  outside 
recruiter  is  the  easiest  way 
possible  to  solve  a  troublesome 
management  problem. 
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Jkrry  Schwartz,  a  salesman  in  the 
procery  ad  sales  department  of  the 
\en  Y'ork  Tiwcs — promoted  to  man- 
aper  of  prooery  advertisinp.  Chris 
WiGNKS,  a  salesman  in  the  hooks,  cor- 
j)orate  advertisinp  and  alcoholic  bev- 
erape  classes — named  manaper  of  al¬ 
coholic  lieverapes. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Alan  .1.  Wax  has  joined  Financial 
World  mapazine  as  assistant  manapinp 
editor.  He  formerly  served  as  manap¬ 
inp  editor  of  The  Commercial  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Chronicle  and  is  a  former 
Xeu'sdaii  business  and  financial  re¬ 
porter. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Computer  specialist 
joins  New  York  News 

In  another  step  towards  automation, 
the  .VcM’  York  Seicn  has  named  Max¬ 
well  A.  Hiller  as  manaper  of  pohlishinp 
systems. 

.\  veteran  comjniter  systems  sjiecial- 
ist  in  the  puhlishinp  in<lustry,  Hiller 
joins  the  N'i'ws  from  his  previous  posi¬ 
tion  as  director  of  systems  for  the 

Newhouse  newspapers. 

Knterinp  the  computer  field  as  a  de- 
sipn  draftsman  with  Bell  Labs,  Hiller 
has  worked  for  UC.\  and  Honeywell.  At 
Honeywell  he  helped  develop  a  pioneer- 
inp  cominuer  tyjiesettinp  system.  He 
was  a  founder  of  Pica  Data  Systems,  a 
computer  consultinp  firm  specializinp 
in  the  puhlishinp  industry. 
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news-people 

Wichita  publisher  to  head 
SF  Newspaper  Printing  Co. 


Harrow  “Duke”  Tully  has  been 
named  jiresident  and  peneral  manaper 
of  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Printinp 
Company,  it  was  announced  by  the 
company’s  hoard  of  directors.  At  the 
same  time,  the  board  named  Don  Kop- 
pel,  business  manaper  of  the  firm,  vice- 
president  of  the  corporation. 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Printinp 
Company  is  the  apency  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  It  is  jointly  owned  by 
The  Hearst  Corporation  and  The 
Chronicle  Puhlishinp  Company. 

Tully,  411,  is  currently  president  of 
Knipht-Ridder’s  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
and  Iteacon.  He  has  served  as  chief 
operatinp  executive  of  these  newsjia- 
pers  since  their  acejuisition  by  Ridder 
Publications  in  l‘.)7d.  He  assumes  his 
new  post  on  September  19,  succeedinp 
Lyle  Johnson  who  died  June  ‘id,  1975. 

In  his  23-year  media  career  Tully 
has  held  key  manapement  positions. 
He  served  three  years  as  vicepresident 
and  peneral  manaper  of  Ridder’s  Du¬ 
luth  (Minn.)  television  and  radio  prop¬ 
erties.  He  was  advertisinp  manaper, 
business  manaper  and  general  manaper 
of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  HeraldSeus 
Tribune  lietween  1955  and  1952.  He 
was  assistant  to  the  publisher  and,  sub- 
.sequently,  business  manaper  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispa1ch-l‘ioneer  Press. 
After  his  tenures  in  Duluth  and  St. 
Paul.  Tully  became  publisher  of  its  Cary 
(Ind.)  Post  Tribune.  His  duties  for 
Ridder  have  included  a  special  assipn- 
ment  in  1973  at  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
.S'f  (I  r-\ews-I  ndependen  t. 

Tully  has  participated  in  a  wide 
ranpe  of  newspaper  industry  activities 
as  well  as  in  community  affairs.  He 
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Darrow  Tully 


currently  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation  at  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  a  trustee  of  Calumet  Collepe,  and 
is  president  of  the  Music  Theatre  of 
Wichita.  Ho  is  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Indiana  .Aeronautics  Commission. 
He  brinps  to  San  Francisco  a  .solid 
hack.pround  of  education  and  experience 
in  the  newspajier  field.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  lecturer  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  Re- 
.search  Institute  and  has  served  as  a 
Distinpuished  Professor  in  Residence 
at  the  University  of  Kansas’  School  of 
Journalism.  He  has  an  associate  depree 
in  electrical  enpineerinp  from  Purdue 
University  and  a  journalism  depree 
from  St.  Josejih  Collepe.  He  served  as 
a  fiphter  jiilot  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

Kojijyel  joined  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Printinp  Company  as  business 
manaper  in  January,  1974.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  director  of  corporate  plan- 
ninp  for  the  Minneapolis  (Slinn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  Company.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
with  degrees  in  science  and  engineering. 
He  was  engaged  in  rocket  and  missile 
research  and  development  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  His  experience  includes 
manapement  and  consultative  roles  in 
both  newspaper  and  mapazine  publish¬ 
ing. 

A  *  * 

Gkorgk  Jinks,  news  editor.  Port 
.Arthur  (Tex.)  \ews — to  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 
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in  the  news 

Colburn  succeeds  Mathews  as  head  *'**®**”®'”8"* 
of  Landmark’s  community  group  |  ^ 


John  H.  Colburn  has  been  named 
president  of  Landmark  Community 
Newspapers,  Inc.  by  Frank  Batten, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Landmark 
Communications,  Inc. 

Colburn  will  move  to  the  headquar-  W 

ters  of  Landmark  Community  News-  ® 

papers  in  Shelbj'ville,  Ky.  « 

The  group  publishes  a  daily  news- 
paper  in  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  and  I  % 

weekly  newspapers  in  Kentucky,  Indi-  ^  /  ill 

ana,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Colburn,  who  has  been  vicepresident 
for  corporate  development  for  Land-  \ 

mark,  is  succeeding  William  E.  Mat- 
thews  of  Shelbyville,  who  plans  to  go 
into  a  broader  held  of  communications. 

Colburn  is  the  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 

Batten  al.so  named  Larry  Coffee 
vicepresident  of  operations  for  Land- 
mark  Community  Newspapers.  He  had 
been  vicepresident  and  treasurer. 

Colburn,  a  native  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  making  tl 

has  been  in  the  newspaper  business  thews  said  his 
since  19.‘10.  In  World  War  II  he  was  a  specialty  public! 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  Asso-  y,js  dcci.sion.  “I  1 
ciated  Press  and  became  an  AP  gen-  move  for  se 

eral  executive  in  1946,  before  joining  “and  I’ve  beci 

the  Richmond  Tima^-Dispatch  as  man-  about  the  poter 

aging  editor  in  1949.  He  went  to  Wich-  publications.  .A 

ita  in  1963  and  became  a  member  of  the  ^lay  acquire  t\ 

Landmark  corporate  staff  in  1972.  newspapers  in 

Matthews,  following  10  years  with  the  our  activities 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  acquired  with  those  of  L 
the  ShelbgviUe  Sentinel  in  1962  and  Matthews  al 
built  a  co-op  of  eight  regional  newspa-  one  such  paper 
pers  printed  at  a  central  plant.  weekly  tabloid 

He  established  Newspapers,  Inc.  in  sively  with  the 
1968.  That  company  was  purchased  hy  Ultimately,  1 
Landmark  Communications  in  Septem-  Co.  will  include 
ber  1973.  such  sport.s  pu 

Donat  Valois,  staff  correspondent  at  Lawrknck  I 
Paris  for  the  Canadian  Press — ap-  newsman  in  t 
pointed  chief  of  the  Quebec  City  bu-  mnted  to  manai 
reau,  replacing  Jacques  Bouchard,  corporate  publi 
who  will  take  over  the  Paris  post. 

The  Camdeyi  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  has 
a  number  of  new  writers  on  the  edi-  ,  'A*'* 

torial  staff.  Their  names  and  former  of  the  Can 

places  of  employment  follow : 

Tony  Muldoon — Bergen  (N.J.)  Rec¬ 
ord; 

Jim  Asher  —  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 

Post; 

Ruth  Sadler  (sports  writer) — Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald; 

Margo  Downing  —  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Tribune; 

Larry  Reibstein — Associated  Press. 

« 

Alvin  Brewster,  sports  editor  of 
the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  Times-Mail 
retired  on  August  30  after  thirty-three 
years  of  service.  Philip  M.  Bloom,  a  •> 

January  graduate  of  Indiana  Univer-  _ 

sity  School  of  Journalism  succeeds  him. 
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John  H.  Colburn 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mat¬ 
thews  said  his  increasing  interest  in 
specialty  publications  figured  largely  in 
his  decision.  “I  had  been  thinking  about 
the  move  for  several  months,”  he  said, 
‘‘and  I’ve  become  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  potential  of  specialty  sports 
publications.  .Also  the  new  company 
may  acquire  two  or  more  community 
newspapers  in  Kentucky  but  none  of 
our  activities  will  be  in  comjietition 
with  those  of  Landmark.” 

Matthews  already  is  affiliated  with 
one  such  paper — ‘‘The  Reds  Alert” — a 
weekly  tabloid  dealing  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 

Ultimately,  thinks  Matthews,  Press 
Co.  will  include  an  entire  network  of 
such  sport.s  publications. 

Lawrence  H.  Litchfield,  former 
newsman  in  the  Copley  group — pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  Hughes  Airwest’s 
corporate  public  relations. 

4c  ifc  ]jc 

Ernest  Neufeld,  publisher  of  the 
Weyburn  (Sask.)  Review,  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Community  News¬ 
papers  Association. 
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Promotion 

Akron’s  sesquicentennial 
gets  six-section  support 


By  George  Wilt 

The  Akron  nencon  Journal  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  observation  of 
the  Sesquicentennial  of  the  city  of  Ak¬ 
ron  last  month.  Highlights  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  were  a  parade  atti’acting  more 
than  l.^)0,000  to  the  downtown  aiea,  and 
a  three-day  exposition  featuring  289  ex¬ 
hibits,  viewed  by  an  estimated  250,000. 

The  Beacon  .Journal  published  six 
special  sections,  each  covering  an  era 
in  the  150-year  growth  of  the  city.  The 
sections  utilized  the  headline  type  and 
makeup  used  at  the  time  covered  by 
each  of  the  sections,  thanks  to  the  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  APS-4,  now  a  key  part 
of  the  i)aper’s  composing  room. 

Gui<ling  spirit  for  the  production  was 
William  D.  Schlemmer,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager,  and  a  28-year  news¬ 
room  veteran.  (When  the  project 
started  more  than  a  year  ago,  he  was 
assistant  to  the  editor.  With  his  pro¬ 
motion  he  could  have  wiped  his  hands 
of  the  chore.  Instead,  he  took  the  proj¬ 
ect  with  him.) 

The  idea  to  break  the  special  edition 
into  six  sections  was  primarily  that  of 
James  Muckley,  ad  director.  “It  was 
done  chiefly  to  avoid  the  production 
pi  oblems  that  would  have  been  created 
if  we’d  tried  to  put  out  a  section  of 
what  we  expected  to  l)e  more  than  100 
pages  on  a  single  day,”  he  said. 

The  sections  turned  out  120  additional 
pages  with  over  11,500  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  2.81  firms.  It  was  estimated 
that  8,400  inches  came  from  firms  that 
never  liefore  had  advertised,  with  very 
little  of  the  remaining  8,000  inches  that 
could  be  called  “switch”  copy,  due  to 
si)ecial  sesquicentennial  coj)y. 

\  press  run  for  10,000  additional 
copies  was  made,  with  offerings  to  the 
public  Imth  over  the  public  service 
counter  and  for  mailing  to  former  Ak- 
ronites  and  their  families.  Sets  were 
also  sold  at  the  paper’s  booth  at  the 
exi»osition,  along  with  zip-lock  plastic 
envelopes. 

In  addition  to  the  Irooth,  the  Beacon 
Journal  featured  a  float  in  the  parade, 
as  well  as  at  a  suburban  parade  later 
in  the  day — adjudged  best  “commercial 
entry”  in  competition  with  floats  from 
major  industries.  Theme  of  the  float 
was  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Beacon  Journal  for  its 
sesquicentennial  calendar  showing  an 
Indian  canoe  nearing  the  portage  be¬ 
tween  the  Cuyahoga  and  Tuscarawas 
Rivers. 

“In  addition  to  providing  our  readers 
with  an  in-depth  history  of  Akron,  we 
created  a  lot  of  good  will  and  did  some 
e.xtra  business  with  our  advertisers,” 
said  William  A.  Ott,  general  manager. 

The  first  of  the  six  sections,  with 
“The  Summit  Beacon”  on  its  flag,  cov¬ 


ered  Akron  from  its  birth  to  1885,  with 
an  ear  reading  “A  Canal  Village  Is 
Born.”  The  second  section,  under  the 
banner,  “The  Summit  County  Beacon,” 
covered  the  period  from  1885  to  1870. 
The  l)eginning  of  the  city’s  rubber  in- 
du.stry  was  featured  in  the  third  section 
(1870-1900)  with  The  Akron  Daily 
Beacon  as  the  nameplate.  The  1900- 
1980  period  was  covered  in  the  fourth 
section,  led  off  with  the  now  familiar 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  name.  “Tough 
times  and  the  war”  was  the  subject  of 
the  fifth  section,  (19.80  to  1950),  and  the 
final  section  flagged  “A  new  Akron 
looks  ahead-” 

*  *  ♦ 

CLIP  JOB — The  Tampa  Tribune/ 
Times  have  run  two  in-paper  ads  for  a 
“coupon  saver” — resulting  in  more  than 
8,000  replies,  with  a  third  testimonial 
ad  putting  the  Tamjia  newspapers  over 
the  10,000  mark.  Headline  on  one  ad 
showed  a  shopper,  with  the  headline; 
“I  save  money  every  time  I  shop  using 
coupons  I’ve  clipped  from  the  Tribune- 
Times.  And  I  keep  them  in  order  with 
my  Coupon  Saver.” 

The  Tampa  newspapers  have  told 
the  story  locally  to  food  buyers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  advertisers,  with  their 
national  reps,  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker 
telling  the  same  story  at  the  national 
level.  The  wallet-sized  “Coupon  Saver” 
is  made  of  red  and  clear  vinyl,  with  pa¬ 
pers’  logos  imprinted  in  gold  stamping. 
John  Mennenga  is  promotion  manager 
for  the  Tribune-Times. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SECRET  WITNESS— Amid  growing 
concern  for  his  personal  safety.  Team¬ 
sters  Local  299  has  offered  a  $25,000 
reward  through  the  Detroit  Sews'  “Se¬ 
cret  Witness”  program  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  James  R.  Hoffa.  The 
.$25,000  reward  is  the  largest  ever  of¬ 
fered  in  the  eight-year  history  of  “Se¬ 
cret  Witness.” 

*  *  * 

AERIAL  BANNERS— The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  edition  of  the  Xeiv  York  Daily 
Xeu's  is  being  promoted  in  a  series  of 
aerial  banners  towed  along  New  Jersey 
beachfront  communities.  The  promotion 
campaign  began  four  years  ago  with 
banners  each  Saturday  announcing  a 
special  series  of  posters  apjiearing  in 
the  Sunday  editions.  In  1974,  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  expanded  to  Sunday  and 
Wednesday  to  promote  the  then-new  re¬ 
gional  edition.  The  1975  campaign  will 
continue  through  Labor  Day  with  News 
banners  being  towed  at  low  altitudes  to 
catch  the  attention  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bathers  from  Seaside,  N.J. 
north  to  the  National  Park  at  Sandy 


PUBLISHER — John  E.  Ricketson,  vice- 


president  and  sales  director  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.) 
Sun,  succeeding  James  H.  Hale,  who  is  now 
executive  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  The 
Clearwater  Sun  like  the  Beaumont  news¬ 
papers,  is  owned  by  Jefferson  Pilot  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  J.  Thomas  Ricketson  is  president 
of  the  group. 

Hook.  Wednesday  banners  will  also  lie 
towed  around  Monmouth  Race  Track. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

HOCKEY  MATCH— The  irf/.s/((«r7f()7i 
Post  will  sponsor  a  hockey  match  be¬ 
tween  the  Philadelphia  Flyers  and  the 
Washington  Capitals  to  benefit  the 
Washington  chapter  of  the  American 
Diabetes  Association.  The  match  will 
take  place  September  24  at  the  Capital 
Centre  in  Landover,  Md.  Bobby  Clarke, 
Flyers  star,  is  living  proof  that  a  di¬ 
abetic  can  be  a  sports  star. 

.\s  part  of  its  sponsorship,  the  Post 
will  run  a  series  of  ads  on  the  game 
offering  readers  a  dollar  discount  on 
box  office  prices.  To  get  the  discount, 
readers  must  send  a  coupon  from  the 
ads  to  the  Capital  Centre.  The  Po.st  will 
turn  net  proceeds  from  the  game  over 
to  the  Washington  area  affiliate  of  the 
American  Diabetes  Association. 

*  *  ♦ 

FIGHTING  BROADCAST  —  The 
Hartford  Dourant  has  found  an  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  use  the  results  of  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  material 
promoting  the  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  v.s.  other  media. 
Courant  in-paper  ads  use  the  N.^B 
survey  material  (“When  looking  for 
the  best  buys  for  groceries,  meat  or  food 
produce,  which  of  the  four  media  do 
you  rely  upon  or  refer  to  the  most  for 
food  buying? — Newspapers;  8274^,  etc.). 

To  get  traffic  readership  with  retail 
advertisers,  the  Courant  has  included 
the  photos  of  the  advertising  sales 
staff  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
recognized  by  their  account.s. 

A  copy  of  each  ad  in  the  series  is 
mailed  to  the  entire  active  advertising 
list.  “We  have  found  that  our  sales 
people  are  lieing  seen  in  the  ads  and 
they  serve  as  stoppers,  which  gives  a 
greater  likelihood  of  the  ads  being 
read,”  says  S.  Tbomas  Leone,  i^esearch 
and  marketing  director. 
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New  job  duties 
assigned  to  three 

Three  editorial  management  promo¬ 
tions  were  announced  recently  by  the 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Edna  Mae  Dix  was  named  associate 
Sunday  editor  with  responsibilities  for 
Sunday  features.  Before  joining  the 
Call-Chronicle,  Dix  worked  at  a  number 
of  papers  including  the  Post-Herald  in 
Reckley,  \V.  Va.,  Jointsnn  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chrnaicle,  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee,  the  Idaho  State  Journal  in  Poca¬ 
tello  and  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald. 

In  195.5,  she  was  honored  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaperwoman  of  the  A'eai-. 

Polly  Rayner,  women’s  editor,  was 
given  additional  responsibilities  in  co¬ 
ordinating  family,  fashion  and  leisure 
news  on  the  Morning  Call  and  the  Eee- 
ning  Chronicle. 

The  recipient  of  more  than  a  dozen 
state  and  national  writing  awards, 
Rayner  was  honored  by  the  Men’s 
Fashion  Association  for  coverage  of 
male  fashion  in  February.  She  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  1974  FRANY  award  from 


Gannett  to  relocate 
hq.  in  Rochester 

The  corporate  offices  of  Gannett 
Newspapers  will  be  relocated  away 
from  the  Gannett  Rochester  News¬ 
papers  building  where  they  have  been 
since  the  company’s  incorporation  in 
1923. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and 
chief  executive,  said  the  question  of  the 
best  location  for  Gannett’s  corporate 
headquarters  was  resolved  on  his  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  board  of  directors 
after  a  study  by  the  “Blueprint  for  the 
’80s’’  commission  and  others. 

Neuharth  told  a  meeting  of  about  60 
corporate  staff  members  that  the 
Rochester  newspapers  need  more  space 
in  the  Exchange  Street  building  and  a 
study  will  be  undertaken  to  decide  on 
renting  or  building  new  facilities  in 
metropolitan  Rochester.  The  move  is 
expected  to  take  place  in  6  to  24 
months. 

“We  find  no  compelling  reason”  for 
a  geographical  shift,  Neuharth  ex¬ 
plained,  adding:  “Rochester  has  been 
good  for  Gannett,  and  we  believe  Gan¬ 
nett  also  has  been  good  for  Rochester.” 


Kathryn  McAuley 


Polly  Rayner 


Edna  Mae  Dix 


the  New  York  Couture  Council. 

Kathryn  McAuley,  editorial  planning 
coordinator,  was  given  additional  a<i- 
ministrative  and  promotional  responsi¬ 
bilities  within  the  editorial  department. 

Mc.Auley  is  author  of  “Anatomy  of  a 
Newspaper,”  an  instructional  booklet 
to  be  published  this  fall  by  American 


Newspai)er  Publishers  Association. 

She  l)Cgan  her  career  as  a  social  re¬ 
porter  for  Chicago’s  American.  After 
joining  the  Call-Chronicle  in  1966,  she 
Irecame  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
for  teen-agers  and  established  the  pa¬ 
pers’  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  pro¬ 
gram. 


Daily  Republic  [I , ,,, 
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What  do  these  newspapers 
have  in  common  ? 

First,  They  were  all  printed  on  a  King  Press!  This  gives  them 
all  top  quality  reproduction,  sparkling  black  and  white  and 
color  photos,  reduced  paper  waste,  faster  color  balance  .  .  . 
and  many  other  'uncommon  "  features,  such  as — easy  to  load 
roll  stands,  running  circumferential  register,  pneumatic  con¬ 
trols,  and  automatic  tension  roll  stands — just  to  name  a  few. 

There's  a  King  Press  )ust  right  for  your  needs,  with  flexible 
configuration,  up  to  8  perfecting  units  and  speeds  up  to  20,(XX) 

per  hour.  For  lull  information  on  the  complete  line  of  King  Prettet,  contoct: 


Tv  mid-year  mark 
at  $1.1  billion 

•Ad  revenues  for  network  television 
rose  9.1%  to  $1.08  billion  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1975,  according  to  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Rev-  •*’«!! 

enues  from  daytime  tv,  both  weekday 
and  weekend,  showed  highest  percent- 
age  gains.  June  revenues  alone  were 
up  6.8%.  NEWS  KING 
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Layoff  at  Sunpapera  of  Baltimore 


In  what  one  Guild  officer  called 
the  first  layoff  of  employes  in  the 
138-year  history  of  the  Sunpapers 
of  Baltimore,  notices  have  been 
piven  to  13  white  collar  workers  in 
the  Guild  jurisdiction,  with  more 
possible  in  the  near  future.  J.  Ste¬ 
phen  Becker,  business  manager  of 
the  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publisher 
of  the  papers,  said  the  management 
was  “taking  the  guild  jurisdiction 


job  by  job,  department  by  depart¬ 
ment,  and  analyzing  each  one  as  to 
whether  it  is  overstaffed  or  not.” 
Those  given  4-week  notices  were 
advertising  artists,  copypersons, 
communications  room  staff  and  a 
commercial  department  photogra¬ 
pher.  They  will  be  given  severance 
pay  under  the  contract  with  the 
Washington-Baltimore  Local  35  of 
The  Newspaper  Guild. 


Compendium  of  privacy  laws 

A  compendium  of  state  laws  gov¬ 
erning  the  security  and  confiden¬ 
tiality  of  criminal  justice  informa¬ 
tion  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  Washington. 

The  data  compiled  by  I.E.4A’s 
Office  of  General  Counsel,  includes 
a  state-by-state  sim'ey  of  current 
.statute®  as  well  as  administrative 
regulations. 

Among  the  compendium’s  find¬ 
ings: 

•  Fifteen  states  have  no  privacy 
and  security  legislation. 

•  Seven  states  have  authority  to 


issue  security  and  privacy  regula¬ 
tions. 

•  Twenty-four  states  have  some 
type  of  dissemination  regulations, 
some  restricting  state  information, 
some  local  information,  some  both. 

•  Twelve  states  give  individuals 
the  right  to  inspect  their  criminal 
history^  records.  Ten  allow  chal¬ 
lenge  of  such  records.  Eight  ex¬ 
plicitly  permit  judicial  review  of 
challenged  records. 

•  Copies  of  the  compendium  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Nation¬ 
al  Criminal  Justice  Reference 
Service,  950  L’Enfant  Plaza,  S.W., 
P.O.  Box  24036,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 


Paper  not  liable  for  columnisCa  violations 


The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  .Ap¬ 
peals  has  ruled  that  a  newspaper 
publisher  whose  employe,  a  finan¬ 
cial  columnist,  allegedly  violated 
Section  10(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  .Act  of  1934  by  usmg  his 
column  to  tout  a  stock  in  which  he 
held  interest,  should  not  be  held  to 
the  same  standard  of  “controlling 
person”  liability  as  a  broker-dealer 
whose  employes  commit  antifraud 
violations.  Case  is  Zu'eig  v.  Henrst 

Cltallenfie 


Corp.  It  said  in  its  opinion  that  the 
intention  of '  the  law  generally 
deals  with  the  broker-dealer  rela¬ 
tionship  and  imposes  strict  stand¬ 
ards  of  supervision  and  diligence. 
“But  to  liken  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  a  newspaper  owner  publish¬ 
ing  financial  news  and  a  reader- 
investor  of  the  practically  fiduci¬ 
ary  relationship  between  the  brok¬ 
er  and  his  customer  is  to  depart 
from  reality,”  the  court  said. 


to  McPherson  station  denied 


A  challenge  to  the  license  re¬ 
newal  of  Station  KNEX  in 
McPherson,  Kan.,  based  on  multi¬ 
ple  ownership,  has  been  dismissed 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Forty-eight  McPher¬ 
son  residents  had  filed  a  petition  to 
deny  the  licen.se  renewal,  charging 
that  the  owner  of  McPherson 
Broadcasting  also  owns  the  Mc- 
Pherson  Sentivel,  the  community’s 
only  non-scholastic  newspaper.  In 


previous  rulings,  the  FCC  has  held 
that  a  monopoly  situation  requir¬ 
ing  divestiture  exists  where  the 
same  party  owns  the  only  daily 
newspaper  and  the  only  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  a  given  community.  In  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  city-grade  service  is  also 
received  from  two  radio  stations 
licensed  to  Salina,  Kan.  The  FCC 
held  therefore  that  the  common 
ownership  of  the  Sentinel  and 
KNEX  was  permissible. 


ISeu's  of  papers  being  sold 


Word  was  received  this  week  of 
three  California  papers  sold,  and 
another  newspaper  sale  was  in  the 
works.  The  Palos  Verdes  Penivsula 
Xeu's,  Peniusuln  Shopping  Netes 
and  Lomita  Xeies  have  been  sold 
by  Glen  W.  Pfeil  to  the  Santa 
Barbara  Xervs-Press  and  its  par¬ 
ent  firm,  the  Bulletin  Co.  of  Phila¬ 


delphia.  Hugh  C.  Ralston  has  been 
named  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
three  papers. 

It  was  learned  that  Thomson 
Newspapers  will  announce  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Connellsi'ille  (Pa.) 
Courier.  The  Courier  then  would 
be  the  sixth  Pennsylvania  daily  for 
Thomson. 


EDITOR  8i 


FLOYD  BARGER,  68,  former  editor  of  the 
New  York  News,  and  a  New  York  newspa¬ 
perman  for  almost  half  a  century,  died  Au¬ 
gust  29  in  Nassau  Hospital,  Mineola,  L.I., 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  He  retired 
on  August  I. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  _ 


Com.  Corp.  (OfC)  .... 
Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE) 
Dow  Jones  (OTC)  ..  .. 
Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .. 


Gray  Comm.  (OTC) 


Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX) 


Panax  (OTC) 


Spe^del  (OTC)  . 

Ttiomson  Newspapers  (CE) 


Toronto  Star  (CE) 


Abitibi  (CE) 


SUPPLIERS 


B.  C.  Forest  (CE) 


Dayco  (NYSE) 


Domta'  (AMEX)  .  .. 
Dow  Chemxal  (NYSE) 


Eltra  (NYSE) 


Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE) 
Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE) 
Harris  Corporation  (NYSE) 
Inmont  (NYSE)  . 


Log  Etronics  (OTC) 


Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE) 
Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE) 


Southland  Paper  (OTC) 


Sun  Chcm'cal  (NYSE)  . ... 
Wheelabrato--Frye  (NYSE) 
White  Consolidated  (NYSE) 
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Reporters  start 
work  on  jobless 
investigation 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  announced 
the  first  Rroup  of  reporters  who  will 
participate  in  an  experimental  project 
aimed  at  broadening  knowledge  in  spe¬ 
cialized  fields. 

The  initial  group  will  study  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  viewed  from  varied  per¬ 
spectives:  that  of  the  government  pol¬ 
icy-maker,  the  union  official,  the  factory 
manager,  and  the  jobless  themselves. 

The  newsmen,  who  will  spend  six 
months  away  from  their  regular  work 
to  investigate  the  unemployment  story 
in  depth,  are:  Jerry  Cahill,  New  York 
Daily  News;  Christopher  Cubbison,  St. 
Petersburg  Times;  Greg  Dobbs,  ABC 
News;  Margaret  Kilgore,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  Steve  Singer,  KERA-TV’s 
“Newsroom”  in  Dallas.  The  newspeople 
were  nominated  by  their  employers  who 
will  pay  half  their  salaries,  and  the 
Ford  Foundation  has  allocated  $100,000 
to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  program’s 
cost. 

Each  reporter’s  schedule  will  be 
tailored  to  particular  interests  and  in¬ 
volve  study  and  observation  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  Washington,  state 
and  local  employment  agencies,  univer¬ 
sity  centers  studying  manpower  policy, 
sections  of  the  country  with  high  un¬ 
employment  rates,  unions,  and  corpora¬ 
tions. 

They  will  also  investigate  particular 
aspects  of  the  unemployment  problem 
such  as  teenage  and  racial  minority  un¬ 
employment,  operation  of  emergency 
public  employment  progress,  civil  serv¬ 
ice  cutbacks,  and  problems  of  illegal 
immigrants. 

Other  new  journalism  grants  from 
the  Foundation  were  to  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Northwestern  University, 
Stanford  University  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  with  $15,000  to  each 
for  scholarships  for  black,  Mexican 
American,  Puerto  Rican,  American  In¬ 
dian  and  Asian  American  students  at¬ 
tending  graduate  schools  of  journalism. 
• 

FTC  names  2  for 
false  ad  claims 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
charged  that  the  makers  of  Panasonic 
and  General  Electric  color  televisions 
are  guilty  of  false  advertising. 

In  a  complaint  released  August  17, 
the  FTC  said  the  two  had  falsely  ad¬ 
vertised  that  their  tv  sets  were  more 
reliable  than  competitors. 

Both  companies,  G.E.  and  Matsu¬ 
shita  Electric  Corp.  (Panasonic),  the 
FTC  said,  had  not  fully  established 
their  claims  of  superiority  with  evi¬ 
dence.  Both  claimed  serviceability  of 
their  sets  as  being  better  or  easier  than 
other  makers. 


Tabloid  tells  how 
to  build  solar  heater 

.\s  a  public  service  to  meet  a  land¬ 
slide  demand,  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star  published  and  delivered  with 
its  Sunday,  July  20,  editions  a  special 
tabloid  containing  the  complete  text  and 
illustrations  of  a  “best  selling”  booklet 
for  the  layman  on  how  to  build  a  solar 
water  heater. 

The  newspaper  undertook  the  project 
after  demand  far  outstripped  available 
copies  of  the  free  state-sponsored  book¬ 
let.  Dr.  Henry  Romer,  a  Florida  energy 
scientist,  described  the  booklet  as  “by 
far  the  best  and  most  complete  guide  to 


do-it-yourself  solar  water  heater  con¬ 
struction”  ever  published  in  the  United 
States. 

The  booklet  outlines  46  steps  in  build¬ 
ing  two  types  of  solar  water  heaters 
with  33  detailed  instructions.  Anylwdy 
handy  with  tools  can  build  such  a  heat¬ 
er  for  a  family  of  four  at  a  cost  of  $400 
to  $700. 

The  eight-page  offset  section  with 
color  front  carried  no  advertisements, 
although  commercial  interests  had  re¬ 
quested  space. 

The  Environmental  Information  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Winter  Park  had  published  the 
booklet  under  a  $17,427  grant  from  the 
now  defunct  Florida  Energy  Commit¬ 
tee. 


“AVhat - 

do  you 

caUit? 

Aword  game  for  word  mongers 


Most  of  us  have  seen  the  two  items 
shown  in  the  above  photos. 

But,  suppose  you  wanted  to  order  the 
item  on  the  left  by  phone,  what  would 
you  ask  for? 

Or,  what  about  the  machine  on  the 
right?  If  you  saw  such  a  machine 
loading  dirt  out  of  a  bank  into  trucks, 
what  would  you  call  it?  The  proper 
generic  name  is  “track-type  loader,” 
also  called  “crawler-loader”  or  “trac¬ 
tor-shovel.”  Don’t  let  the  color  con¬ 
fuse  you.  People  sometimes  assume  if 
it’s  a  yellow  tractor,  it  was  made  by 
Caterpillar. 

Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  registered 
Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 


Co.  These  Trademarks  should  only  be 
used  to  identify  our  products.  The  list 
includes  motor  graders,  backhoes, 
wheel  loaders,  excavators,  and  track- 
type  loaders. 

We’d  appreciate  it  if  you  used  our 
name  only  where  it  properly  applies. 

Thank  you. 

As  for  the  electrical  outlet  cover,  it’s 
called  a  “strike  plate.” 


CATERPILLAR 

Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors  •  Load¬ 
ers  •  Scrapers  •  Engines  •  Motor  Grad¬ 
ers  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


Caterpillar,  Cat  and  CB  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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Loeb  publishes 
obscene  letter 
attacking  him 

In  keeping  with  its  traditional  in¬ 
volvement  in  partisan  politics,  the 
Manchesiter  (X.H.)  Union  Leader  ran 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  an  un¬ 
signed,  handwritten  letter  attacking 
publisher  William  Loeb  and  Sena¬ 
torial  rematch  election  candidate.  Re¬ 
publican  Louis  Wyman,  August  21. 

With  three  obscenities  printed  in  full, 
the  letter,  bordered  in  black,  appeared 
at  the  top  of  an  inside  page  of  letters 
from  readers.  It  said: 

“Loeb:  Why  you  fucking  idiotic 
Massachusetts  bastard,  who  are  you  to 
tell  us,  who  will  do  more  for  our  state, 
.lust  because  Wyman  is  an  experienced 
crook,  does  not  mean  that  Durkin  can’t 
learn.  Wyman  has  filled  his  pants  with 
enough  crooked  money  to  last  him  the 
rest  of  his  life,  let  Durkin  get  some  of 
it.  .\lso,  Loeb,  you  Republican  asshole, 
hav’e  you  got  HofTa  on  ice  at  your 
crooked  Prides  Crossing  home.  This  is 
not  for  publication.” 

A  headline,  “DURKIN  SUPPORT,” 
ran  with  the  letter,  as  did  a  caption 
which  said,  “As  a  rule  we  do  not  print 
unsigned  letters  but  since  this  attacks 
only  publisher  Loeb  and  he  has  given 
permission  to  run  it,  we  are  printing 
this  letter  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Dur¬ 
kin’s  support. — Flditor.” 

Former  Congressman  Wyman  is  run¬ 
ning  against  Democrat  John  Durkin 
and  .American  Party  candidate  Carmen 
Chimento  in  a  rematch  election  for 
U.S.  Senate  September  Ifi.  He  did  not 
receive  the  support  of  the  Union  Leader 
in  the  original  race,  so  close  it  pro¬ 


duced  no  conclusive  victor,  last  fall  be¬ 
cause  of  what  the  paper  termed  a 
“character  flaw.” 

He  is  Loeb’s  candidate  now,  however, 
as  the  publisher  told  the  Boston  Globe 
last  week.  .Although  “Wyman  may  not 
be  the  greatest,”  he  said,  “.  .  .  we  de¬ 
cided  to  support  him  because  Durkin  is 
so  terrible.”  Loeb  also  said  he  had  per¬ 
sonally  approved  publication  of  the  let¬ 
ter  but  he  revealed  he  hadn’t  bothered 
U>  have  its  veracity  checked  because 
there  was  no  way  to  do  this. 

According  to  the  Globe,  publication 
of  the  letter  is  a  continuation  of  a  long¬ 
standing  anti-Durkin  campaign.  The 
Union  Leader,  reports  the  Globe,  has 
tried  to  “paint  .  .  .  Durkin  as  a  man 
who  would  squander  the  taxpayers’ 
money  as  a  senator;  a  man  who  tried 
to  steal  the  election  from  the  voters  of 
New  Hampshire  by  asking  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  determine  a  winner  from 
the  more  than  220,000  votes  cast  last 
November;  and  as  a  Massachusetts  .  .  . 
politician  because  he  was  born  in 
Brookfield,  Mass,  and  because  he  hired 
Jo.seph  Grandmaison  (a  legal  resident 
of  New  Hampshire  and  former  political 
strategist  in  Massachusetts)  as  his 
campaign  director.” 

Publication  of  the  Durkin  letter  is 
reminiscent  of  publication  of  the 
“canuck”  letter  in  the  Union  Leader 
during  the  1972  Democratic  Presiden¬ 
tial  primary,  in  which  Senator  F.dmund 
Muskie  of  Maine  allegedly  used  the 
derogatory  term  “canuck”  in  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  h'rench  Canadian  voters.  .41- 
though  the  Senator  later  denied  author¬ 
ship,  some  politicians  believe  the  letter, 
whose  origin  was  never  discovered,  cost 
Muskie  much  .support  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  as  well  as  the  eventual  nomina¬ 
tion. 

Reaction  to  the  Durkin  letter  has 
been  varied.  Candidate  Durkin  told  the 
Globe,  “Nobody  likes  to  get  hit  over  the 
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head  every  day  by  the  state’s  largest 
paper.”  But  his  campaign  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Boston  paper,  think  the 
Union  Leader’s  daily  attacks  on  Durkin 
have  created  an  “overkill.”  .4nd  they 
believe  that  the  paper’s  policy  of  giv¬ 
ing  space  to  all  three  candidates  for 
daily  releases  on  its  front  pages  has 
provided  some  counterbalance  to  Loeb’s 
editorial  stance. 

Managing  editor  Paul  Tracy  told 
E&P  last  week  he  had  received  three 
or  four  letters  in  opposition  to  the  Dur¬ 
kin  letter,  which  he  said  would  be  pub¬ 
lished  “as  long  as  they  were  not  libel¬ 
ous.” 

• 

J-8chool  head 
calls  for  change 
in  curriculum 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Bassett,  new  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  sees  a 
need  for  changes  in  the  way  that  jour¬ 
nalism  is  presented  to  students  on  the 
university  level. 

“In  the  past  journalism  students 
were  taught  writing  skills  and  editing 
skills.  Usually  they  were  given  some 
good  background  courses  in  law.  eth¬ 
ics.  and  history  of  the  press. 

“Today  journalism  has  become  more 
sophisticated.  The  old  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  journalism  simply  don’t  work  any¬ 
more. 

Today’s  journali.sm  students  have  to 
be  offered  courses  such  as  media  man¬ 
agement  or  media  economics.  Good 
journalism  students  are  going  to  have 
to  be  taught  more  about  how  all 
branches  of  the  media  work.  .4  big 
change  is  taking  place.” 

Dr.  Bassett  is  also  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  more  and  more  jour¬ 
nalism  students  here  are  recipients  of 
grants,  fellowships  and  intern  pro¬ 
grams.  “These  programs  exist.  We  are 
going  to  go  after  them.” 

Dr.  Bassett,  who  comes  to  USC  from 
the  University  of  Kansas  in  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  where  he  was  dean  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  .411en  White  School  of  Journalism, 
has  combined  a  career  of  an  educator 
and  a  working  newsman. 

The  journalism  educator  does  not  see 
easy  explanations  to  the  obvious  local 
and  nationwide  upturn  in  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  students  in  journalism  and 
other  communication  classes.  He  at¬ 
tributes  some  of  it  to  the  fact  that 
“there  are  some  highly  motivated  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  out  there  now  teaching 
in  high  schools  and  junior  colleges.” 

Dr.  Bassett  indicated  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  journalism  department 
rests  in  providing  students  with  the 
proper  courses,  timely  programs  and 
faculty  who  themselves  are  involved, 
interested  and  committed  to  the  latest 
and  the  best  in  the  gathering  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  news. 
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Caribbean  news 
agency  is  started 

Caribbean  News  Apency  has  bepun 
operatinp  as  a  joint  venture  with  the 
Reuter’s  Agency. 

The  need  for  such  an  agency  has 
been  felt  for  many  years  in  the  region, 
not  only  for  bringing  international 
news  to  the  community,  but  even  more 
important,  to  diffuse  what  is  thought 
will  be  a  more  factual  coverage  of 
events  occurring  there. 

The  admini.strations  of  the.se  widely 
dispersed  islands  have  been  holding  dis¬ 
cussions  over  the  years  in  the  common 
belief  that  a  regional  news  agency 
could  play  an  important  role  in  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  integrated  group  of  Carib¬ 
bean  Commonwealth  countries:  Barba¬ 
dos,  Grenada,  Guyana,  .Jamaica,  Trini¬ 
dad  and  Tobago  and  the  smaller  is¬ 
lands.  not  yet  independent,  known  as 
the  .Associated  States  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  C.AN.-V  was  fear  that  it  might 
become  subject  to  government  control 
or  fall  under  the  influence  of  other 
vested  interests.  However,  the  agency’.*? 
constitution,  prepared  by  the  initial 
subscribers  with  assistance  from 
UNESCO,  embodies  guarantees  of  non¬ 
interference  in  its  fully  Caribbean-ori¬ 
ented  collection  and  dissemination  of 
news. 

There  were  18  original  subscribers  to 
the  services  offered  by  C.ANA  of  which 
nine  are  radio  broadcasting  and  three 
television  stations,  the  other  six  users 
being  newspapers.  Executives  from  the 
Caribbean  Publishing  and  Broadcasting 
.Association  have  been  elected  to  an  in¬ 
terim  board  of  managers  for  a  six- 
month  period  and  it  is  hoped  that  by 
next  year  C.AN.A  will  have  become  com¬ 
pletely  independent  of  its  Reuters’  con¬ 
nection,  supplying  special  services  to 


developing  sectors  within  the  region. 

These  services  would  include  latest 
financial  information  to  banks,  agri¬ 
cultural  news  for  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  corporations  and  special  news  bul¬ 
letins  of  interest  to  vital  industries 
like  tourism,  sugar,  bauxite  and  petro¬ 
leum. 

In  addition  to  developing  and 
strengthening  the  present  network  of 
correspondents,  C.AN.A  planners  aim 
eventually  to  appoint  representatives 
in  foreign  cities  with  relatively  large 
percentages  of  residents  from  the  West 
Indies  such  as  London.  Montreal  and 
New  A'ork. 

F'uture  plans  also  call  for  developing 
an  entirely  new  Caribbean  and  Third 
World  perspective.  Closer  new  links 
with  .African  and  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  are  .already  being  considered.  A 
step  in  this  direction  is  expected  soon: 
completion  of  an  agreement  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  news  with  the  Cuban  agency 
“Prensa  Latina”. 

Unesco  specialists  consider  C.AN.A, 
in  its  concept,  to  be  a  model  for  other 
developing  regions  and  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  formula  which  may  induce  po¬ 
litically  different  countries  to  collab¬ 
orate  in  regional  information  exchange. 
Whether  the  clients  bo  in  the  private  or 
public  sectors  of  a  country’s  economy 
the  Caribbean  model  offers  throe  dis¬ 
tinct  advantages. 

It  should  break  the  vicious  circle  in 
which  a  lack  of  market  means  no  ad¬ 
vertising  which  means  no  revenue  which 
means  no  expansion  of  media  which 
means  no  readership  which  means  no 
market.  This  can  be  done  by  int?-odue- 
ing  public  financing  without  giving  gov¬ 
ernments  control  of  the  agency. 

In  its  concept  C.AN.A  would  open  up 
a  whole  new  range  of  social,  economic 
and  cultural  information  services  that 
would  complement  a  basic  but  greatly 
expanded  news  file,  catering  for  re¬ 
gional  as  well  as  individual  interests. 

-And  thirdly,  but  perhaps  most  im¬ 
portantly,  it  would  emphasize  the  need 


for  stronger  units  to  assist  weaker  ones 
through  regional  co-operation  as  well 
as  underlining  the  necessity  for  the  in- 
form.ation  media  to  participate  in  the 
social,  economic  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  community  of  territories 
and  nations. 

• 

Callaghan  named 
NEA  business  head 

Mich.ael  W.  Callaghan  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  .Association,  Inc.  He  as¬ 
sumed  duties  in  the  Cleveland  oftice 
September  1  and  will  supervise  the 
business  performance  of  all  NE.A  de¬ 
partments. 

Callaghan  joined  NE.A  in  1972  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  general  manager  Earl  H. 
.Anderson  and  will  report  to  .Anderson 
until  the  hitter’s  retirement  in  early 
19Tr>  and  then  to  president  Robert  Roy 
Metz. 

Before  joining  NE.A,  Callaghan  was 
general  mamiger  of  the  Bellevue 
(Ohio)  Guzette,  a  daily  newspaper 
owned  by  his  family. 

• 

Wins  Kilgore  prize 

Gregory  .A.  Waskul,  senior  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  California  State  University, 
Northridge,  was  announced  today  as 
197.")  winner  of  the  $2. .">00  Barney  Kil¬ 
gore  .Award  sponsored  by  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Foundation. 

The  national  award  competition  is 
designed  to  recognize  outstanding  qual¬ 
ities  in  college  journalists.  It  is  n  ’.med 
for  the  late  Bernard  Kilgore,  who  was 
president  of  the  Wall  Street  .lournnl 
and  honorary  national  president  of  The 
Society  of  Professional  .Journalists, 
.Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Waskul  will  receive  his  cash  prize 
during  the  annual  convention  of  the  So- 
cietv  this  November  in  Philadelphia, 

Pa.‘ 
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Florida  dispute 

(Contimicd  from  pafjc  9) 

therp  may  be  times  when  I  just  can’t 
accommodate  you.” 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  everyone. 
Well,  almost  everyone. 

Comes  now  Malcolm  Johnson,  editor 
of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  and 
author  of  a  front  pape  daily  column 
entitled,  ”1  Declare.” 

Johnson  Rot  ripht  to  the  heart  of  the 
subject  when  he  supRested  that  .Askew’s 
])ress  problem  was  a  family  matter. 
He  unmasked  a  fact  which  many  re¬ 
porters  knew,  hut  which  was  a  surprise 
to  mo.st  of  the  public. 

•  How  confidently,”  Johnson  asked, 
“can  reporters  pursue  an  exclusive 
news  tip  up  to  an  inquiry  of  the  rov- 
ernor  when  they  must  deal  always 
throuRh  a  press  .secretary  who  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  one  of  their  competitors?” 

Schnitt  is  hu.shand  of  Virpinia  Ellis, 
a  reporter  for  the  St.  Petershurp 
Times. 

One  veteran  reporter  had  told  John¬ 
son,  “I’m  not  about  to  tip  my  story 
by  askinp  Schnitt  some  questions.  I’d 
rather  .s|)eculate.” 

“Whether  or  not  man  and  wdfe  ex- 
chanpe  notes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife’s  reportorial  competition,  each  of 
her  competitors  is  entitled  to  suspect 
it  has  haiipened  whenever  her  ))aper 
])ublishes  ahead  of  them  some  bit  of 
news — whether  casual  or  sipnificant,” 
John.son  wrote. 

This  broupht  the  St.  Petershurp 
Times  to  the  defense  of  Ellis.  Eupene 
Patterson,  editor  and  president  of  the 
Times,  telepraj)hed  a  rebuttal  to  John¬ 
son’s  column,  askinp  that  it  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Democrat,  alonp  with 
Johnson’s  apolopj-  for  writinp  the  col¬ 
umn. 

“No  professional  newspaper  person 
is  entitled  to  suspect  anythinp  alwut 
another  iierson’s  reputation  in  print. 
You  either  know  it  or  you  don’t.  Your 
printed  statement  that  reporter  Ellis’ 
competitors  are  entitled  to  suspect  she 
))rofits  from  bcinp  married  to  Mr. 
Schnitt,  who  is  the  povernor’s  press 
secretary,  is  malipnant  po.ssip  un.sup- 
jiorted  by  any  fact,  and  to  print  it  is  a 
slander  on  our  profe.ssion  as  surely  as 
it  is  a  wronp  to  this  couple,”  Patter¬ 
son’s  telepram  said. 

In  a  story  on  .Aupust  29,  the  Times 
also  re)>orted  that  the  Capitol  Press 
Club,  representinp  correspondents  of 
I'  lorida  .s  major  ncw.spapers  coverinp 
state  povernment,  voted  ll-.'")  to  send 
Johnson  a  letter  defendinp  Ellis. 

Patterson’s  telepram  and  the  report¬ 
ers’  letter  were  printed  in  full  in  the 
-Aupust  ID  edition  of  the  Democrat 
alonp  with  a  reprint  of  Johnson’s  col¬ 
umn.  In  the  lead  editorial,  thouph, 
Johnson  wrote,  “There  will  be  no  apol- 
opie.s. 

“In  the  first  place,  there  has  not  been 
one  word  in  the  Tallahassee  Democrat 
qimstioninp  the  inteprity  or  ability  of 
\  irpinia  Ellis,  her  husband,  Paul 
Schmitt— nor,  for  that  matter,  the 
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name  of  the  St.  Petershurp  Times,  a 
newspaper  piven  to  flailinp  with  a  high 
hand  and  a  thin  skin,”  he  wrote. 

Johnson  went  on  to  say,  “If  it  were 
not  for  a  sipnificant  principle  involv- 
inp  equal  access  to  your  povernment’s 
news  from  the  mouths  of  our  elected 
officials  by  competitive  reporters  for  a 
free  and  independent  press,  we  wouldn’t 
bother  you  readers  with  this  di.sapree- 
ment  within  our  newspaper  profession. 

“The  principle  is  this:  No  news  re¬ 
porter  should  be  required  to  take  his 
inquiries  about  a  public  matter  to  the 
Governor  throuph  an  intermediary  if  he 
has  any  fear  (no  matter  how  ground¬ 
less)  that  premature  information  will 
be  leaked,  deliberately  or  accidentally, 
to  a  competitor  throuph  the  intermedi¬ 
ary.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it,”  Johnson 
said. 

Concerninp  the  11-5  vote  by  report¬ 
ers,  Johnson  commented,  “That  is  like 
sendinp  a  pet-well  card  to  a  majority 
vote.” 

.And  that  is  where  the  matter  stands. 
As  one  Capitol  wap  remarked,  “Yes, 
V’irpinia,  there  is  a  nepotism  clause.” 

.Another  rival  reporter  sugpested  it 
was  like  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  play- 
inp  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  in  baseball. 
“I’m  a  Pittsburph  Pirates  fan,  and  I 
hope  they  kill  each  other.” 


Daily  monitors  tv 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

the  team  of  reporters  revealed,  “. . ..  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  television  news  of  which 
the  public  is  not  generally  aware  is  the 
fact  that  video  stations  actually  depend 
on  newspai)ers  as  sources  for  much  of 
their  news.” 

Reliance  on  newspapers 

Like  Sally  Quinn,  Washington  Post 
reporter,  who  wondered  in  her  book 
“We’re  Going  to  Make  You  a  Star” 
what  might  happen  if  newspapers  and 
wire  service  went  on  strike,  the  Valley 
News  team  examined  tv’s  reliance  on 
print. 

“On  the  local  level,  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  hear  items  lifted  directly  from 
a  newspaper  and  presented  on  televi¬ 
sion,  often  without  crediting  the  publi¬ 
cation. 

“.And  if  a  video  station  does  not 
choose  to  pet  its  news  directly  from 
newspapers,  it  nevertheless  may  use  a 
printed  journal  as  a  ‘tip  sheet’  for  news 
leads  and  then  follow  up  the  story  using 
its  own  staff.” 

The  team  also  found  that  tv  tends  to 
l>e  inefficient,  repeating  stories  daily 
and  actually  broadcasting  only  60-65 
individual  news  stories  each  week  day. 
Chit-chat  between  announcers  as  well 
tends  to  break-up  the  news,  but  is  still 
considered  wasted  time  when  only  30 
minutes  is  devoted  to  the  world. 

Finally,  the  team  found  tv  distorted 
the  news.  Concerninp  one  story — a  city 
council  meeting — one  station  devoted 
■136  words  or  two  and  one  half  minutes 
to  the  event.  .Another  commented  on 
the  humorous  aspects  of  the  meeting, 
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which  was  bogged  down  in  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedural  jockeying.  The  time 
spent  by  that  station  was  one  and  one 
quarter  minutes  or  236  words. 

Unfortunately,  one  station  decided  to 
report  in  a  tongue-in-cheek  vain  that 
“an  all  points  bulletin”  had  been  issued 
“for  six  missing  members  of  the  L..A. 
City  Council  one  of  whom  was  on  va¬ 
cation  in  Hawaii.”  .Another  station  said 
the  number  was  two. 

What  actually  happened?  Two  coun- 
cilmen  walked  out  of  a  meeting  to  break 
a  quorum,  so  the  president  pro-tem 
ordered  the  police  to  return  all  council 
members  within  one  hour,  which 
prompted  a  volunteer  to  go  get  a  vaca¬ 
tioning  councilman  in  Hawaii. 

Distortion 

Summarized  the  team,  “So  although 
neither  of  the  two  differinp  television 
stories  was  strictly  inaccurate,  at  least 
one  was  incomplete,  giving  a  distorted 
impression  of  what  had  pone  on,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  sake  of  humor.” 

A  total  of  13  stories  and  sidebars 
were  printed  by  the  News.  With  the 
stories  was  an  editorial  on  the  first 
day  and  interviews  with  leading  net¬ 
work  and  local  broadcasters  to  add  bal¬ 
ance.  .Another  story  revealed  similar 
results  from  two  radio  station  new’s 
broa<lcasts,  when  dealing  with  local 
issues. 

Among  those  broadcasters  defendinp 
or  at  least  commenting  on  the  state  of 
the  electronic  medium  were  Harry 
Reasoner,  Hughes  Rudd,  Jess  Marlow, 
Judd  Hambrick,  Patrick  Emory,  Paul 
Moyer,  Terry  Mayo,  Joseph  Benti, 
George  Putnam,  Hugh  Williams,  Brian 
Kahle,  and  Kelly  Lange. 

The  editorial  .summarized  the  find¬ 
ings,  “  ‘Give  us  22  minutes  and  we’ll 
give  you  the  w'orld,’  is  a  claim  made  by 
KFWB  radio,  but  a  more  accurate 
statement  of  the  facts  would  be,  ‘Give 
us  22  minutes  and  we’ll  give  you  about 
that  many  headlines  .  .  .  and  hang  the 
details.’ 

“That’s  radio,  but  some  television 
.self-advertising  says  just  about  the 
same  thing  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  we’re 
a  little  bit  tired  of  it. 

“.  .  .  Because  we’re  just  a  little  tired 
of  the  admiring  way  in  which  the  tv 
public  relations  people  (not  the  news¬ 
men,  for  the  most  part)  look  at  their 
medium — l)oth  as  a  news  and  an  ad¬ 
vertising  vehicle — we  decided  to  have 
our  own  staff  people  do  a  careful  and 
exhaustive  study  of  television  news  in 
Los  .Angeles  and  contrast  it  with  the 
Valley  News  coverage. 

“The  results  startled  even  those  of 
us  who  are  in  close  touch  with  day  to 
day  reporting  .  .  .” 

Auto  accident  claims 
life  of  newsman 

John  R.  Barnett,  37,  Page  One  editor 
of  the  ir«//  Street  Journal,  died  .August 
29  in  an  auto  accident  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Turnpike  near  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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Donrey  Media 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


formative  newspaper  produced.” 

Divisions  of  group 

Penderpraft  is  one  of  3  division 
vicepresidents.  J.  L.  Jennings  is  in 
charge  of  the  central  division  and  the 
western  division  is  headed  hy  Bill  L. 
Metcalf.  Pendergraft  oversees  the 
states  of  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Missouri 
and  Texas;  .Tenning,  Oklahoma,  and 
Metcalf  California,  Hawaii,  Nevada 
and  Washington. 

Line  management  gets  an  important 
assist  from  the  Management  Services 
Division  at  headquarters,  under  the 
direction  of  E.  H.  Patterson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer.  It  is  this  division 
that  is  responsible  for  accounting,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion,  budget  and 
planning,  data  processing,  internal 
audit,  newspaper  production,  systems 
and  the  operation  of  3  airplanes.  The 
company  keeps  2  pilots  on  the  payroll. 

Management  Services  frequently 
sends  promotion  manager  Terry  John¬ 
son  to  render  assistance  or  advice 
when  some  new  program  is  being 
.started  at  an  outlying  paper,  or  Dennis 
Schieck.  a  photographer  at  the  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  production  expert  in  motion. 

Smith  emphasized  that  these  men 
plus  circulation  consultants  travel  to 
group  papers  to  make  suggestions  or 
help  solve  a  problem,  but  leaving  the 
end  responsibility  and  the  decision¬ 
making  to  the  particular  general  man¬ 
ager  in  charge. 

Smith’s  opinion  is  that  Arkansas  is 
one  of  the  fine  growth  potential  states 
in  the  Donrey  group.  He  points  to  the 
1970-1974  period  during  which  per 
household  annual  income  of  the  state 
rose  31.4%. 

Donrey  not  only  acquires  properties 
with  assured  futures.  The  group  also 
keeps  tabs  on  the  job  market  for  likely 
prospects  such  as  Jack  Moseley,  new 
editor  at  Fort  Smith.  Moseley  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  recently.  He  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  Donrey  group  “is  a 
significant  force  in  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  will  continue  to  grow.” 

With  a  staff  of  23  at  Fort  Smith, 
50%  of  them  women  including  2  wom¬ 
en  news  editors,  Moseley  predicts  the 
24-hour  Southwest  Times  Record  will 
l)e  enjoying  a  circulation  of  40,000 
“within  the  next  couple  of  years.” 

Sees  ‘state  paper’ 

Right  now,  he  says,  the  Southwest 
Times  Record  is  preparing  to  “go  af¬ 
ter”  what  generally  is  regarded  as  the 
“state  paper,”  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
at  Little  Rock.  What  he  means  is  he’s 
anxious  to  get  the  Southwest  Times 
Record  into  the  position  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  the  state  paper.  Little  Rock  is 
the  state  capital,  but  that  makes  little 
difference  to  Moseley  as  he  surveys  the 
I)ossibilities. 


Moseley  has  made  important  changes 
in  format  (6  columns)  and  he’s  pre¬ 
paring  for  eye-catching  displays  of  edi¬ 
torial  color.  He’s  got  2  wire  services 
and  Washington,  D.C.  and  Little  Rock 
bureaus  to  work  with.  Washington  has 
2  staffers.  Little  Rock  one. 

He  looks  upon  Fort  Smith  as  a  bur¬ 
geoning  “clean”  industrial  area  with 
food  outlets,  including  a  projected  pea¬ 
nut  products  company  and  an  existing 
refrigeration  and  appliance  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  latter  the  largest  employee 
in  the  territory. 

“We’re  going  to  cover  more  statewide 
stories  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
being  recognized  as  a  state  paper,” 
Moselev  said,  indicating  that  this  could 
result  in  other  state  news  bureaus  be¬ 
ing  set  up. 

Emplovee  programs  provide  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  services  including  retirement 
which  was  set  up  21  years  ago,  with 
virtually  all  employees  participating. 
Emplovees  also  may  make  personal  pro¬ 
portionate  contributions  to  a  trust 
which  earns  interest  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  trust  itself.  A  separate  entity  is 
the  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation, 
Inc.,  which  is  engaged  in  wide  range 
charitable  and  educational  activities. 
There  also  are  educational  assistance, 
.scholarships  for  children  of  Donrey  em¬ 
ployees,  and  student  loan  programs. 

.\ny  possibility  of  going  public?  “No,” 
says  Smith,  “and  maybe  this  resolve 
is  an  advantage  to  an  independent 
group.  We  won’t  have  any  stockholders 
telling  us  how  to  run  our  business.  Be¬ 
sides,  we’re  not  worried  about  having 
the  financial  ability  to  improve  our  hold¬ 
ings.  The  general  managers  are  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  separate  properties  as  if 
they  owned  the  paper.  .4nd  that  phi¬ 
losophy  is  working  fine.” 

• 

Gannett  pays  15^ 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  announced  a  15% 
increase  in  its  quarterly  dividend,  the 
third  increase  in  the  past  year.  The 
Gannett  board  voted  (.\ugust  26)  to 
increase  the  quarterly  dividend  from 
13(?  to  15^  a  share,  to  be  paid  October  1. 
• 

Deaths 

Richard  Lyall,  51,  former  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer ;  August  8. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Howard  U.  Archer,  82,  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Rye  (N.Y.)  Chronicle,  a 
weekly;  August  15. 

«  ♦  * 

Charles  E.  Honce,  79,  former  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press;  August  29. 

*  *  * 

Basil  Waters,  72,  former  executive 
editor  and  director  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  and  later  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  August  29. 

*  *  « 

Stanley  S.  Adams,  57,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  Bakersfield  Californian; 
August  23. 
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Pay  benefits  awarded 
to  fired  reporter 

newspaper  in  Pennsylvania  can’t 
fire  a  reporter  for  dirty  copy  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  scot  free  on  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  front. 

The  State  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Board  of  Review,  in  a  decision  on 
the  issue,  awarded  jobless  pay  bene¬ 
fits  to  Edward  Stenson.  former  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Tribune,  a  black 
twice-a-week  publication,  and  ruled 
against  the  Philadelphia  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  which  had  appealed  an  earlier 
referee’s  decision  granting  Stenson  pay¬ 
ments. 

According  to  records  in  the  contested 
claim  for  jobless  pay,  Stenson  had  been 
with  the  Tribune  for  more  than  three 
years  as  a  reporter  at  .$143  a  week.  In 
January  1975  he  was  put  on  a  30-day 
probationary  status  “because  of  his 
failure  to  produce  ‘clean  copy’,”  but 
“due  to  tbe  pressures  of  his  job,  he  usu¬ 
ally  did  not  produce  ‘clean  copy’,”  and 
he  was  fired  March  4. 

In  ruling  again.st  the  Tribune,  the 
state  UC  appeal  agency  said  that  will¬ 
ful  misconduct  mu.st  be  involved  in  a 
job  firing  to  escape  jobless  pay  benefits, 
and  that  the  claimant’s  conduct  “did 
not  rise  to  the  level  of  willful  miscon¬ 
duct.” 

“The  claimant’s  failure  to  produce 
‘clean  copy’  was  understandably  irritat¬ 
ing  to  the  employer.  Such  failure,  how¬ 
ever.  was  not  deliberate  and  was  due  to 
the  pressures  involved  in  the  claimant’s 
job.  The  claimant  always  performed  his 
work  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Bene¬ 
fits,  therefore,  cannot  be  denied  .  .  .” 
the  Board  said  in  its  decision. 


Paul  C.  Brins,  66,  retired  president 
of  the  Truth  Publishing  Co.,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  August  27. 

^  lie  * 

F.  W.  Woodward,  87,  president  of 
the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald; 
August  20. 

♦  *  * 

Mrs.  Rachel  Mason  Peden,  sister 
of  Nina  Pulliam,  publisher  of  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  and 
rural  columnist  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  Muncie  Evening  Press;  Au¬ 
gust  20. 

Sf  *  * 

Peter  M.  Boulton,  62,  retired  vice- 
president  ^newsprint  sales.  Consolidated 
Paper  Corp.;  August  11. 

Heads  ad  agency 

Mark  Bollman  Jr.,  onetime  senior 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  national 
sales  for  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  has  been  named  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  McDonald  & 
Little  Advertising  in  Atlanta.  Bollman 
has  been  vicepresident-advertising,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Magnavox  Co.,  N.Y. 
since  leaving  the  bureau  where  he 
served  for  only  a  brief  period. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE  | 

BLACK  COMMENTARY  1 

HOME  &  GARDEN 

COMMENTARY  on  current  national  is* 
suet  affecting  blacks.  Weekly;  varied 
vlewpo-nts.  Samples.  Free  Press,  1101 
Detlard,  Monroe.  La.  71201. 

PROVEN  home  and  garden  hints  for  ex 
pert  and  amateur,  completely  original, 
back  to  nature.  Column  weekly  or  daily. 

Box  1333,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

MEDICAL 

"SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS"— Liveliest, 
most  complete  book  column  around. 
Lowest  price,  too.  Samples  from  Free 
Spirit  Features  214  Old  Hickory  Blvd., 
Suite  173.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37221. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from 
Doctor  Polk.  300  Half  Mila  Rd..  Rad 
Bank.  N.J.  07701. 

SEX!!! 

MUSIC 

Now  that  1  have  your  attention,  let's 
discuss  a  book  column.  It  costs  peanuts 
.  and  is  thrice  as  habit-forming. 
Praised  by  friends,  relatives  everywhere. 
The  unique  rating/greding  system  gives 
reader  "instant  replay."  Free  samples 
my  best  advertisement. 

Rock!  Jazz!  Country! 

TRIAL  OFFER:  6  Record  Reviews  FREE 
Then  available  at  new  LOW  price.  Sub¬ 
scribers  reoort  resoonse  excellent.  Con¬ 
tact:  HAROLD  FULLER  29  W  82nd  St. 

New  York.  N.Y.  10024.  (212)  580-7763. 

THE  BOOKSCORE© 

TV  LOGS 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle,  ^203 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90230 

COMPLETE  TV  LOG 

And  TV  Information  Services 

TAB  SIZE  quality  book  review.  Top  au* 
thors  among  reviewers.  6  to  8  pages, 
monthly,  camera-ready  copy.  Write  Rio 
Grande  Sun,  Box  790,  Espanola.  N.M. 
67532,  for  sample,  prices. 

Local  listings,  feature  material  pro¬ 
gram  highlights  and  half  tone  photo- 
giaphs.  High  quality  camera  ready 
copy  each  week.  TV  Log,  P.  O.  Box 
7266,  Monroe,  La.  71201. 

THE  NO  FRILL  PACKAGE-TV  listings 

CHESS 

Philadelphia  weekly  TV  log  IBM  pro 
duced.  9  pica  columns.  Un-fancy  listings 
at  an  un-fancy  price.  '  Specialists  in 
free  TV  magazine  weeklies."  Ask  us  for 
a  quote — your  budget  will  smile  at  the 
change  TV  NEWS  1031  Third  St.. 
Whitehall.  Pa.  18052.  (215)  264-5447. 

LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera 
ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer's  coach. 
Chicago  Tribune,  Washington  Post, 
many  leading  papers.  Free  samples. 
Box  1182.  Reno,  Nev.  87501. 

UNIQUE  TV  LOG  SERVICE 

COMIC  STRIPS 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus  story¬ 
lines  and  mov'e  highlights.  Material 
comes  to  you  already  typeset  in  cam- 
e-a-ready  veloxes.  9  x  9’, 2  o**  12-pica 
column  measures  available.  Write  for 
samples  and  additional  information 

Box  1266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES,  a  new  daily  com¬ 
ic  strip  based  on  the  stories  of  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  Illustrated  in  the  finest 
classic  style.  FREE  SAMPLES:  Adven 
ture  Feature  Syndicate,  6051  Scene 
Ave..  Hollywood,  Calif.  90068. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

FOREIGN  RESIDENCE  AND  TRAVEL- 
Substantial  tax-free  return  for  investor, 
of^cer  in  long-established  central  print- 
shop  for  newspapers  in  delightful  Euro¬ 
pean  capital.  This  opportunity  arises  as 
owners  seek  capital  for  U.S-  diversifica¬ 
tion.  Minimum  $500,000  investment  re¬ 
quired.  Only  serious  respondents, 
please,  fully  prepared  to  travel  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  principals.  Please  forward 
financial  references,  brief  personal  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  1223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATION$ 
for  purchai*  and  ill*  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Waakly 

W.  B  GRIMES  S  Co. 

National  Pratt  Building 

Waih  ngton,  D  C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper— it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  part¬ 
nership.  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marlon  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88. 
Norton,  Kans.  67654.  or  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
'  Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hig'iest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  In  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
i  you  shojid  call  (813)  446  0871  day- 
1  time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
i  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

33515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"Ihu  brokur  with  instant  buyars" 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5444  Government  Blvd 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  444-0873 

dailies  end  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

1  DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 

1  P.  O.  Box  470,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35702 

1  Ph.  (205)  544-3354 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^NEWSPAPiR~^ROKE^ 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Ntwiptpcr  Irokar 
4(H  N.  Waitwood  Ava., 
Lindiay,  Cal.  f3247  (207)  542-2587 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Nawspapar  Sarvica,  Inc. 
Nawspapar  Salai,  Appraiiali, 
Coniultations 

(fVe  handle  different  properties,  alt 
types,  from  our  two  offices.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Of- 
fica."  P.  O.  Boi  II.  Norton,  Kani. 
47454.  Offica  phona  (TI3)  727-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kaniai  City 
Offica,"  P.  O.  Bov  7133  Shawnaa 
Million.  Kani.  44207.  Offica  (713)  234- 
5210;  Rai.  (713)  3II-4II5. 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  navripapar  tala. 
Nawipapar  Sarvica  Co..  Inc.  P  O. 
Dr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 


ALAN  e.  LEWIS 
Madia  Brokar 

On  fila — ovar  100  activa  qualifiad  buy- 
ari  for  your  daily,  top  waakly  or 
■hoppar.  Ridga  Road.  Hardwick.  Man. 
01017.  Phona  (411)  477-4007. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY,  fine  locale,  fait  growth,  good 
plant,  needs  strong  publisher.  SI50.000 
down.  Qualify  yourself  In  first  letter. 
Phone  if  I  know  you,  (209  )  542-2587 
J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  404  N. 
Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Caltf.  73247. 

2  COLORADO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
WEEKLIES  in  adioining  towns.  Growth 
area.  Grossed  S50.000  last  year  and 
should  do  540,000  this  year.  Fully 
equ'pped.  Will  sell  separately  or  to¬ 
gether.  Box  1337,  Editor  &  Publ.sher. 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  140,000  gross 
class,  offset,  own  composition,  up  to 
came-a.  Well  established  for  18  years. 
$135,000  45%  down.  Write  experience, 
financial  capacity  to  Box  1131.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ILLNESS  FORCES  SALE  of  Florida 
non-dailies  grossing  $4-700K  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Contested  market.  E-ormo’.s  po¬ 
tential  In  sight.  Price:  $1,500,000  $300K 
down.  Long  term  payments  on  balance. 
Must  he  well-secured.  Box  1283,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  weekly  $32M  gross 
GEORGIA  weekly,  $II2M  gross 
FLORIDA  group  $450M  g'oss 
NORTH  CAROLINA  group,  $300M 
gross,  with  offset  plant. 

The  Newsmedia  Company,  James  W. 
Hickey  Jr..  (404)  525-7224,  P.  O.  Box 
12175,  Northside  Sta.,  Atlanta  Ga. 
30305. 


I5M  GROSS  Colorado  ski  area  paper 
with  building.  Paper  22'/2M,  building 
SOM.  Good  terms.  Bill  King  Assoc., 
Box  187,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 

OREGON  WEEKLY,  exclusive  area, 
great  profit.  At  least  $40M  cash  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1270,  Editor  S  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive 
paid  weekly  in  4000  circulation  range. 
Substantial  down  payment  available. 
Wide  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  operation.  Would  appreciate 
full  details  In  your  letter.  Write  Box 
1058,  Editor  B  Publisher. 

As  effective  In 
the  nowspepar  community 
at  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  In  vour  community! 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

COMPOSING-ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2741—3800.  277ITL— 4400.  Keyboards— 
1200.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057.  Ph.  (407) 
235-7414. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  474ITL  with  7  film 
strips  and  parts  kit— excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect.  Eddy  Printing  Corp., 
Albion.  N  Y.  (714)  587-5551. 


COMPSTAR.  model  170-2,  serial  #155. 
approximately  4  years  old.  2  film 
strips — 7  to  10  pt.,  excellent  condition. 
PACESEHER,  model  813;  serial  #540, 
approximately  3  years  old,  some  spare 
parts  and  prints. 

TWO  PHOTONS,  model  540,  serial  #34 
and  37,  8  years  old.  spare  parts  and 
complete  set  of  prints,  recently  re¬ 
built  by  In-plant  machinists. 

Contact  the  Production  Manager.  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  Times.  P.O  Box  5088  Walnut 
Creek.  Calif.  74574.  Ph;  (415)  735-2525. 


WE  HELP  MAKE 
BROKERS  RICHER! 

Here's  part  of  a  letter  we  received  re¬ 
cently  from  a  newspaper  broker  in  the 
Midwest: 

"Our  ads  are  pulling  better  than 
they  have  in  several  years  .  .  . 
We've  learned  through  the  years 
that  when  ads  start  pulling  again, 
it's  only  about  4  months  until  the 
country  comes  out  of  the  doldrums 
and  the  economy  starts  waking  up 
to  a  brighter  day — and  EBP  will 
lead  the  way! 

And  another — part  of  a  letter  received 
from  a  California  broker; 

"Your  ads  are  pulling  very  effec¬ 
tively.  I  sold  the  (name  of  news¬ 
paper)  to  the  first  person  who  saw 
it  and  sold  the  (other  paper)  also 
on  the  first  try.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  an  advertiser — it  also  pays!" 

It  does  pay  to  advertise  if  you're  a 
broker — and  it  also  pays  to  read  ESP 
classifieds.  Recently  a  publisher  ran 
the  following  ad: 


BY  OWNER  established  Zone 
4  weekly.  $40M  gross.  $21 M 
expenses.  $I0M  cash  will  han¬ 
dle.  Brokers  welcome.  Box 
XXX,  Editor  B  Publisher. 


We  don't  know  how  many  brokers 
there  were  among  the  more  than  30  per¬ 
sons  responding  to  the  art,  but  we  do 
know  publishers  turn  to  ESP  classifieds 
when  seeking  a  broker— either  by  plac¬ 
ing  an  ad,  as  the  publisher  above 
did,  or  by  reading  over  our  list  of 
brokers  each  week. 

PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  OUR  LIST. 
You'll  be  a  richer  man  by  Ifl 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS- 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


PO<;mONS  WANTED 

f  Payable  with  order  I 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.65  per  line 


OTHFR  CLASSIFICATIONS 

IKemlffanee  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es- 
fabllshedl. 

4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 


Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSIsa  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  ThircJ  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


..n.. .  . ;Tiii::iii!’P!!i!!™^ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name  _ 


Address 

City  - 

Phone  — 


-State 


-Zip 


Authorized  by 

Classification _ 

Copy _ 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  i 
To  Run: - Weeks - Till  Forbidden  M 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear  | 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Am.  e  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  | 

3::: .  r :ii  " 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

Tngrawng^ 

FAIRCHILD  SCANAGRAVER  and  Ca¬ 
det  models  for  sale  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  good  supply  of  tubes  and  other 
essential  parts  for  machines.  Ada 
(Okla.)  News  P.  O.  Box  489,  ZIP  74820 
or  call  George  E.  Gurley,  (405  )  332-4433. 


NATIONAL  A-2S0  offset  plate  proces¬ 
sor.  2  years  old,  good  working  condi¬ 
tion.  Located  Scottsbiuff,  Neb.  (308) 
632-8116. 


MAILROOM 

SHERIDAN  48-P  with  9  hoppers,  good 
as  new — soon  avaTable.  Also,  Gerrard 
ST  35C  twine  tyers,  Flowmaster  curves 
and  other  Mail  Room  equipment. 
WOOD  SUPERMATIC  STEREO  plate¬ 
casting  machine.  22)4".  Complete.  Sol 
Steinberg,  (212  )  556-7202. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

2  WOOD  AUTOMATIC  web  pasters. 
■  DAB  counter-stacker,  Compugraph'c 
296ITL,  Compiiwriter  II,  4  dual  image 
Inte-mec  keyboards.  Call  or  write 
Charles  Posey  Houston  Westside  Re¬ 
porter.  Box  55264  Houton,  Texas  77055. 
Ph.:  (713)  467-0200. 


NEWSPRINT 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Lot  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
tame  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  AH 
colors,  top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

17x22  HARRIS  SPRAY  ATTACHMENT. 
Excellent  condition.  $3500  cash.  Everett, 
Pa.  (814)  652-2215. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  MARK  II  FOLDER 
SINGLE  3:2  FOLDER  IN  DOUBLE 
FRAMES 

23  9/16"  CUTOFF 
DOUBLE  FORMERS 
DOUBLE  UPPER  FORMERS 
FINCOR  MASTER  CONTROL  PANEL 
INCLUDED 

HAS  HAD  VERY  LIHLE  USE 
INSTALLED  1967 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
OFFERED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

P.  O.  Box  5487  Lenexa,  Kans.  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Teffcx  42362 

GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  8  units  22%  x  36.  1968 
Goss  Sionature  4  units  22%  x  36 
Goss  Urbanite  presses  and  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

I  PEC.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  2  Goss  Urbanite 
press  units.  Don  Olson,  Daily  Iberian, 
New  Iberia.  La.  70560. 

LOOKING  FOR  good  used  Mark  I 
Pacesetter.  Contact  Dick  Ande'son,  The 
Bulletin,  Bend.  Oreg.  (503)  382-1811. 

WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used 
Graphic  Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R. 
Oliver,  196— I4th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30318.  (404)  873-3257. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO^UY^^^ 

3-UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  press  in  good  con¬ 
dition  wanted  January  I.  Call  (60S) 
845-3646,  Gene  Chamberlain,  Mobridge 
(S.D.)  Tribune. 


USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHO- 
rO-LATHE  Running  cond  tion.  Will  pay 
$500.  Mr.  Levous.  (305)  754-3233.  45  N.E. 
54  St..  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

^c/rculat/oJT^omo^ 

GEORGE  BLUE 

Available  IOfl/75  Boy  Crews 

(305)  622-9329 

2289  N.  Wallen  Dr.  Lake  Park,  Fla. 


COLOR  MULTI  PRINTS 

COLOR  PHOTO  MULTI-PRINTS 
as  low  as  40<  each  in  quantity.  Ideal 
for  sales  aids,  conventions,  promotions, 
etc.  Top  quality  p-o  color  lab  invites 
inquiries — free  rates  and  information. 
Write  COLOUR  INC.  Dept.  B.  Box 
3819.  Hayward,  Calif.  94540. 


COMPOSING  TIME  AVAILABLE 

TIME  AVAILABLE  on  our  Compu- 
graphic  comDosmg  machine.  Low 
rates.  (212)  688-1088. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALATIONS,  rigging  en¬ 
gineering  modifications.  rebuilding 
and  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering.  Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen, 
Texas  78501,  (512)  682-7011. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


UNEXPECTED  LOSS  of  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  leaves  ooeninq  for  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor.  Teaching  experience  desirable. 
Beoin  January  5.  Required:  Masters, 
with  at  least  Bachelors  In  JournaTsm. 
Minimum  5  years  full-time  reporting 
and  editing  for  daMy  newsoapers.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  John  H  Boyd  Jr..  Director  of 
Journalism.  STATESMAN  Bldg..  Indiana 
State  University,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
47809. 


,  FACULTY  OPENING  IN  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
Opening  to  sta't  Janua'y  1976  for  per¬ 
son  to  teach  in  Newspaper  Production 
Management  covering  subject  areas 
from  input  of  news  copy  through  com- 
.  pos'tion,  makeup  platemakinq  press, 
mallroom  and  delivery.  Should  have  in¬ 
dustry  production  experience  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  to  help  develop  a 
new  and  innovative  program.  Advanced 
I  academic  degree  preferred. 

Reply  to: 

Dr.  Mark  F.  Guldin 
!  School  of  Printing 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
I  Lomb  Memorial  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14623 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


'  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR/INSTRUCTOR 
in  public  relations/adve-tisinq  to  teach 
;  copy  precarat'on  and  production,  man¬ 
agement  and  eommun'catlon  principles. 

I  College  teachinq  plus  three  to  five 
yea's  professional  public  relations/ad- 
vertisinq  exre'ience.  PhD  desirable. 
I  Salary  to  $15  000.  Send  resumes  to  Dean, 

I  Newhouse  School  of  Publ'c  Communi- 
I  cations.  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
I  N.Y.  13210.  Equal  Opportunity/ Aftirma- 
'  five  Action  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
^DISPLAY^DVERTisim 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAr^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^PRODUCT/ON 


MAGAZINE  EXPERT 

Established  professional  Journalism 
school  in  major  metropolitan  area  seeks 
talented  mid-career  magazine  wrtter/ 
editor  for  full-time  university  faculty 
position.  Must  have  quality  professional 
credentials.  ' 

Applicants  should  also  have  an  interest 
in  a  substantive  area  such  as  legal  af¬ 
fairs.  science  or  business. 

Position  prov'des  ample  opportunity  for 
innovation  in  classroom,  for  creative 
curriculum  changes  and  for  on-going 
interaction  >vith  the  magazine  industry. 
We  are  an  Eq  ial  Opportun’tv/ Affi*m^- 
tive  Action  Employer.  Bok  1322.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SAM  HOUSTON  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
faculty  member  for  Fall.  Advertising/ 
PR  teaching  capability.  PhD  with  agen¬ 
cy  or  media  experience  preferred. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Contact 
R.  Clark,  Dept,  of  Journal  sm  SHSU. 
Huntsville.  Texas  77340.  (713)  295-6211, 
ext.  2253. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
This  growing  newspaper  in  an  exciting 
market  needs  a  business  manage”.  Pre¬ 
fer  CPA-MBA  with  some  marketing- 
sales  experience.  To  work  as  No.  2 
person  to  publisher  in  all  business  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  newspaper. 

THE  DESERT  SUN 
P.O.  Box  190 

Palm  Springs.  Calif.  92262 

CIRCULATION 

AGGRESSIVE  circulation  manager,  car¬ 
rier  boy  experience,  for  suburban 
weekly  In  western  New  York  S9000- 
plus.  Saia'y  to  grow  with  results.  Box 
1259.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALESMAN 
with  high  credentials  in  developing  all 
facets  of  display  and  classified  sales 
departments.  9000  circulation  in  Upper 
Great  Lakes  region.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Box  1315.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  ARE  SEEKING 
TO  BREAK  INTO 
THE  WORLD  OF  ADVERTISING 
The  Company  of  the  C'oss  an  Eolsco- 
pal  religious  orde-  which  publishes  a 
qene'al  news  magazine  in  weste'n  Can 
ada,  is  recruiting  new  members,  men 
and  women  to  train  as  advertising 
salesmen,  artists  and  researchers.  Com¬ 
pany  members  receive  as  income  $1  a 
day  plus  all  living  essentials.  For  a 
pe'son  of  decisive  religio  -s  conviction 
who  wants  to  put  his  or  her  talents  to 
the  service  of  God.  this  is  an  unusual 
oppo'tunity  to  learn  on  a  new  medium 
in  the  local  display  advertising  field 
Write  the  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross.  11224  142  Street  Edmonton  Can¬ 
ada.  T5M-IT9.  (403)  452-8442. 

SEEKING  QUALIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALESPERSON  for  immediate  opening. 
35,000  circulation  daily,  a  John  P. 
Scrlpos  newspape^  located  in  beautiful 
seaside  Southern  California  community 
65  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles.  Excellent 
growth  market.  Fine  recreat  on  oood 
schools  and  shopping  facilities.  CON¬ 
TACT  Advertising  Director  Bessa  Mile 
ham  Ventura  County  Star-Fr®e  Press. 
P.  O.  Box  171,  Ventura  Calif.  93001 
(805)  643-9901. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Sta”t  $12,500  plus  bonuses  plus  worth¬ 
while  fringes.  Ours  is  a  professional 
department  with  emphasis  on  quality 
serv’ce  to  diversified  list.  This  's  a  fine 
opportunity  fo”  stymied  man  or  woman 
desiring  experience  in  already  strong 
deoartment.  E&P  Area  8  Non-metro 
offset.  Send  res'ime  now.  Your  applica- 
t  on  won't  be  divulged  unless  you  g  ve 
the  green  light.  Box  1349.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 

A  CHANCE  TO  PROVE  YOURSELF!  ! 

We  need  a  salesperson  to  cont'nue  re¬ 
building  a  previously  neglected  classi¬ 
fied  section  while  handl  ng  a  few  dis¬ 
play  accounts.  The  faster  the  job  is 
done,  the  quicker  the  applicant  will 
become  our  classified  manager.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  libera!  commission  plan, 
usual  benefits.  Write:  Reid  L.  Christen¬ 
sen,  Daily  Gate  City.  1016  Main  St., 
Keokuk,  Iowa  S2632. 

NEW  ENGLAND  medium  size  PM  daily 
has  immediate  opening  for  an  experi.  | 
enced  classified  manager  who  is  strong  ' 
on  management,  organization  and  sales. 
Our  manager  is  retiring  leaving  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportun'ty  for  a  manager  of  a 
small  paper  to  move  up.  A  good  com¬ 
pany  with  top  fringe  benefits-  Resume 
salary  requirements  in  strict  confidence 
to  Box  1303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVE^ISING^^  i 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  needed  for 
weekly  serving  world's  largest  resort 
city.  Excellent  opportunity  for  self¬ 
starter  who  knows  how  to  write  an  ad 
and  what  to  say  to  top  executiv?s  Good 
salary  and  commission.  Write  Manager, 
Virginia  Beach  Sun,  138  Rosemont  Rd., 
Virginia  Beach.  Va.  23452.  ) 

1 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ; 

ADVERTISING  SALES  PEOPLE  I 

WANTED  BY  CENTRAL 
ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP! 

Due  to  recent  growth  we  are  looking 
for  several  good  newspaper  advertising 
people.  If  you  have  the  desire  to 
achieve  and  good  sales  and  layout 
ability  we  would  like  to  consider  your 
application  for  one  of  these  positions. 
We  are  the  publishers  of  a  daily  and 
four  weeklies  ^rom  a  single  modern 
offset  plant.  We  offer  a  good  salary 
plus  a  liberal  bonus  and  good  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  The  living  is  great  in 
sunny  Central  Arizona  ! 

If  interested  submit  your  resume  to 
Paul  Wh’twortS.  Advertising  Director. 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers.  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222.  I 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR-REPORTER  for  semi-weekly  in 
2  to  3  months.  Salary  negotiable.  Send 
resume  to  News-Bulletin,  Box  25  Belen 
N.M.  87002 

EDITOR  for  fast  growing  bi-weekly  In 
southwest  Louisiana  Position  open  im¬ 
mediately  for  se'f-starter  with  ambition. 
Send  resume  with  required  starting  sal¬ 
ary  to  Box  1320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Skilled  edito”  for  second  spot  on  7-man 
night  desk.  Minimum  S  years  experience 
on  medium  to  large  daily  only.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  top  credentials  and  ref¬ 
erences;  someone  who  knows  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  challenges  copy.  Large  7- 
day  suburban  Area  2  newspaper.  Box 
1325.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR —  7-year-old  weekly  "alterna¬ 
tive"  newspaper  (upstate  New  York). 
Editing  and  reporting  experience  re¬ 
quired  Must  be  able  to  develop  and 
Implement  editorial  direction.  7  people 
on  editorial  staff  Long  hours,  some¬ 
times  difficult  working  conditions,  but  ' 
a  unique,  exciting  challenge  for  the 
right  person.  Ave-age  age  of  present 
23  person  staff.  27.  Send  resume,  clip¬ 
pings  to:  Ken  Simon  Syracuse  New 
Times,  Dept.  EP  Box  95,  University  Sta  , 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 

OHIO.  40.000  circulation  dally  seeks 
copy  editor  for  central  desk  Editing, 
headlines,  layout.  Experience  required. 
Potential  for  growth  in  responsibility. 
Box  1293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  business  weekly.  Send  clips  and 
confidential  background  information  to 
Box  1248.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  SPORTS  EDITOR  to  handle  sports  sec- 
tion  (local  and  AP  coverage)  includ‘ng 
average  4-7  pages  for  daily  of  20  000 
circulation.  Apply  Calvin  M  Craig, 

!  Editor.  North  Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale, 

I  Pa.  19446. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can  gen- 
erate  news  rather  than  just  report  it. 
Must  be  accurate  fast,  complete.  Deep 
South  dally  of  13,000.  Only  applicants 
from  Zones  3.4.6  considered.  Send  clips 
and  tell  all.  including  salary  needs,  first 
letter.  Box  1321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  EDITOR— 35.000  Illinois  daily 
seeks  State  Editor  with  understanding 
of  small  town  needs,  ability  to  work 
with  3  bureaus  and  15  county  corre¬ 
spondents.  Box  1280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  new  Catholic 
weekly  newspaper  now  being  set  up  in 
northern  Virgin'a  area.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  the  Editor.  Box 
128  200  N.  Glebe  Rd.,  Arlington,  Va. 
22203. 

EDITOR  for  small  Florida  daily  which 
places  special  emphasis  on  local  news 
coverage.  Must  be  experienced  In  all 
phases  of  newsroom  management,  be 
capable  of  training  a  young  staff  and 
must  excel  in  layout  skills.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  letter  explaining  ex¬ 
perience  in  managing  local  news  to  Box 
1313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

EMPLOYE 

PUBLICATIONS 

Excellent  writing,  edit'ng  and  layout 
capabilities  required.  Must  be  able  to 
inform,  educate,  persuade,  recogn*ze 
and  give  sense  of  community  to  60,000+ 
employees  in  highly  diversified  co^t- 
to-coast  corporation.  Imagination  and 
an  innovative  approach  to  excellence 
in  corporate  journalism  required.  De¬ 
gree  In  Journalism  with  5-10  years  ex¬ 
perience  describing  technical  products 
and  programs  in  s'mple  language  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  job  offers  diversity  and 
challenge.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Subrn’t  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  L.  M.  Whitney.  General  Dynamics, 
Pierre  Laclede  Center,  St.  Louis  Mo. 
63105. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 

BRIGHT.  BUT  STABLE  kid  to  learn  all 
phases  of  trade  press  company.  Low 
pay  now.  but  unlimited  in  future.  Travel 
necessary.  Letters  only  to  Dan  Schlosser, 
P.O.  Box  306.  Greenville,  Ohio  45331. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with 
Journalism  Degree  to  join  leading  man¬ 
agement  consulting  firm.  Position  in- 
j  volves  direct  contact  with  owners  and 
publishers  of  U.S.  newspapers.  Some 
interest  in  sates  helpful.  Lucrative  pay, 
excellent  benefits  Send  resume  to  Box 
1343  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCER  S  NEWSLETTER  pnb(i,hes  j  fn  produc;f;n  mal 
tw.ce-monthly  l.stinqs  of  free  ance  as-  ,echnoloq' 

sionments.  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2.  !  ./ 

P.O.  Box  128,  Rhlnebeck,  N.Y,  12572.  ,  rl.ll  Ani 
(914)  874-2713.  ^ 


COMPOSING  ROOM  superintendenf 
for  offset  plant  composing  si*  weekly 
newspapers  Knowledge  of  Photon  Pace¬ 
setters  or  similar  equioment  helpful. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Vi/rlte 
S.  T.  Smith,  Trumbull  Printing  Company, 
Trumbull,  Ct.  0661 1 . 

PASTEUP  MANAGER 

We  want  the  best  pasteup  manager  in 
the  United  States.  Should  have  pride 
in  work  and  be  capable  of  p'^oducing 
clean,  neat  and  attractive  pasteups. 
Could  now  be  No.  2  person  and  want 
to  move  up  to  manage  own  department. 
Will  have  excellent  opportunity  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  build  own  department.  Must 
be  strong  leader  but  easy  to  work  with. 
Tight  deadlines,  odd  working  hours  are 
more  rule  than  exception  Competitive 
or  better  salary  and  benefits.  Situated 
in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  easy  access  to 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  Send 
resume  to  The  Wyoming  Valley  Observ¬ 
er/Today  Newspapers  P.  O.  Box  0, 
Conyngham  Ave.  and  Quackenbush  Rd., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18644. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  the  future  in  Area  6 
for  printer  with  cold  type  experience 
and  a  desire,  along  with  ability,  to  earn 
position  on  management  team.  Learn 
our  way  under  top  production  people. 
If  you  have  the  skills  and  experience, 
plus  a  willingness  to  learn,  tell  all  to 
Box  1335.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Positions 
Wonted . . 

adminIstra^^ 


YOUNG  GENERAL  MANAGER  (39)  on 
30  000+  daily  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  as  Publisher  of  larger  property. 
Present  position  satisfying,  but  family 
ownerhip  of  property  limits  oppo+u- 
nity.  Former  ad  director,  strong  in  cost 
]  control.  Box  1302.  Editor  &  Puplisher. 

j  GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director. 
Quality  background  with  competitive 
experience  In  major  and  minor  markets. 
Strong  in  administration,  sales,  market¬ 
ing.  P.R.  and  personal  image.  Experi¬ 
enced  team  man  and  p'ofit  producer 
with  over  20  good  working  years  ahead 
I  seeking  executive  post  with  good  firm. 
I  Box  1245.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKING  POSITION  in  management 
of  small  to  medium  size  daily.  Strong 
background  in  account'ng,  budgeting 
I  and  business  management.  Experience 
in  production  management  including 
I  all  new  technology.  Good  knowledge 
'  of  sales  promotion  and  circulation. 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  freelance 
news  correspondent  for  New  York.  New 
Jersey  area.  News  coverage,  feature 
articles,  photos.  Box  1288.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM 

WANTED:  Experienced  pressman  for  7- 
unit  Goss  Community  suburban.  Dark¬ 
room,  platemaking  helpful.  Good 
wages,  benefits.  No  floate'i.  Write  Don 
Kramer,  Dispatch,  Box  639,  Casa 
Grande,  Ariz.  65222. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN 
For  Community:  position  will  lead  to 
foreman  of  camera  and  press.  Color 
experience  desirable.  Maintenance  a 
mttst.  E&P  Area  8.  Send  resume  today! 
All  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1340. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN/CAMERAMAN  needed  by 
7-day  AM  newspaper,  Area  6.  Urbanite 
press.  Prefer  exper’ence  in  both  areas 
but  will  train  Good  wages  fringe 
benefits.  Send  full  details  of  education, 
experience  salary  expected,  etc.  to 
Box  1330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  6500  daily, 
25  years  experience,  seeks  move.  Box 
1348.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  OVER  20  YEARS  experience,  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Now  in  California,  will 
relocate  anywhere.  Very  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  If  you  need  someone  that  knows 
the  business  call  (415)  7^2-5428  or  write 
’  Bex  1338,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

LOSING  CIRCULATION  and  wonde-- 
I  ing  why?  District  Manager  on  medium 
sized  property  seeks  circulation  man- 
i  ager's  slot  on  similar  sized  paper  MA, 
excellent  promoter,  organizer  and  mo- 
I  tivator.  Let  my  8  years  of  successful 
experience  develop  your  market.  Box 
I  1299.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  CIRCULATOR — Over  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  circulation  p’omotlon 
{  and  administration.  College  degree, 

I  married.  Hard-working,  aggressive  and 
!  promotable,  seek  circulation  director, 

i  circulation  manager  or  staff  position 
with  challenge.  Box  1345,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  strong  in 
all  3  phases  of  circulation;  relocate  in 
Zone  3,4.  Fully  qualified.  Budget  mind¬ 
ed.  Present  circulation  25,000.  Box  1156. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GEORGE  BLUE 

Available  10/ 1/75  Boy  Crews 

(305)  622-9329 

2289  N.  Wallen  Dr.  Lake  Park,  Fla. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-20  years  ex- 
perience  sales,  promotion,  training. 
Box  1342.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

advertising  director— Award-win¬ 
ning  retail  advertising  manager  looking 
for  Ad  Director's  slot  on  40,000-1-  daily. 
Family  man.  30  years  old,  MA,  can  de¬ 
velop  new  ideas  and  motivate  your  ex¬ 
isting  staff  to  greater  performance.  Box 
1301.  Editor  S  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR— Excellent  record  as  ad 
director  for  group  of  dailies,  profes¬ 
sional,  young  and  ambitious.  Would 
like  to  locate  in  Western  U.S.  Box  1294, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MAN  with  major  account  responsi¬ 
bility  seeking  retail  management  op¬ 
portunity.  College  grad.  25  years  old, 
with  3  years  of  successful  selling  expe¬ 
rience  with  major  metropolitan  daily. 
Well-rounded  with  knowledge  of  bud¬ 
geting,  co-op,  account  servicing,  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  sales  and  offset  produc¬ 
tion.  Have  worked  hard  and  been  pro¬ 
moted  rapidly  at  present  paper  but 
have  run  out  of  immediate  growing 
room.  Seek  an  opportunity  where  I  can 
direct  sales  efforts  in  a  positive  and 
creative  way.  Reply  to  Box  1316,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER/SALESMAN,  10  years 
experience,  would  like  position  with 
small  or  medium  daily.  Good  record 
in  sales  and  promotional  work,  as  well 
as  extensive  layout  experience.  Please 
contact  D.  L.  Wise,  825  Woodworth, 
Alma.  Mich.  (517)  463-6272. 


EDITORIAL 

SPORT  OF  KINGS.  Talented  J-Grad 
with  race  track  blood  seeks  position 
of  horse  racing  reporter  and/or  handi- 
capper.  News  writing  experience.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  copy  editor,  41,  seeks 
to  relocate.  Write,  rewrite.  Seattle 
Times.  Wes  Johnson,  10815  S.E.  233rd 
PL,  Kent,  Wash.  98031.  _ 

REPORTER  —  Ambitious,  responsible 
May  grad  U.  of  North  Carolina  J- 
School,  feature  writer  on  Tar  Heel,  any 
Zone.  Box  1216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULTI-AWARD  WINNING  editor  with 
tri-weekly  last  B'A  years  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge  in  daily  field.  41  with  20  years 
ability,  jntegr.ty,  stability.  Daily  expe¬ 
rience  as  sports,  city,  managing  editor. 
Box  1286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  42,  conversant  all 
editorial  functions,  competent  swing 
man,  experienced  reporter  all  beats, 
very  good  off-beat,  human  interest. 
Located  Zone  9,  Box  1080,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  25.  with  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  covering  pro,  college  and 
preps,  column  writing,  desk,  layout, 
both  AM  and  PM.  Seek  writing  job  or 
sports  editorship  in  Zone  2,3  or  5.  Hard 
working  J-school  grad  strong  on  organ¬ 
ization  and  feature  writing.  Clips  and 
resume  on  request.  Box  1295,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  DESK  job  wanted  by  hard¬ 
working  woman  journalist  who's  tired 
of  writing.  Experience  as  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  for  women's  pages  of  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Box  1256,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  daily  newspaper  report¬ 
er  look'ng  for  challenging  spot  on  qual¬ 
ity  publication  in  any  Zone.  J-grad,  26 
photographic  skills.  Box  1319.  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

ZONE  I  or  2.  Award-winning  experi¬ 
enced  reporter.  Ava  lable  immediately. 
Box  1306.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  A  NEWS  EDITOR,  wire  editor  or 
copy  editor?  31,  experienced,  enthusi¬ 
ast. c,  hard-working.  Salary  requ'rementj 
reasonable.  Prefer  small  or  medium  i 
city  in  attractive  area.  Let  me  help  you  I 
improve  your  newspaper.  Box  1304,  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher. 

VIETNAM  VET  with  Bachelors  Degree 
in  Political  Science,  hard-work  ng  and 
dependable,  seeks  first  job  as  political 
news  repo'ter.  Any  Zone.  Walt  O'Dom, 
3217  Mayridge  Ct.  #8,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45211. 


REPORTER,  experienced  in  Chicago. 
New  York,  enjoys  communicating  diffi¬ 
cult  science,  business  news  to  general 
audiences.  Seeks  spot  on  trade  or  mass 
publication  in  Area  2.  Box  1297,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  special'st  seeks  report¬ 
ing  or  editing  job  with  metro.  National 
award-winner,  MS  Journal'sm,  top  ref¬ 
erences.  Record  of  accompl'shment  in 


LAW  GRAD — Masters  in  Journal  sm  30, 
seeks  position  us'ng  either  or  both  sxilli  i 
in  firm,  media,  corporation,  govern-  1 
ment  or  education.  Experience;  Leg'sla-  | 
tion,  investigations,  advertising,  5  years  j 
Comm'ss  oned  Military  Serv'ce.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bar  candidate.  Box  1236,  Editor  | 
t  Publisher.  | 


WEEKLY  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeking  rep- 
ortorial  or  editorial  job  to  facilitate  { 
marriage,  settlement.  Interested  in  | 
people  not  numbers.  Extensive  writing, 
editing,  graphics  experience.  Box  1225, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE  sports  writer  27,  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
50,000  PM,  or  baeball/desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community 
involvement,  strong  on  organization, 
tight  yet  lively  human  interest  writ'ng; 
extensive  editing,  layout  experience. 
Box  1281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  I  year  weekly  experience 
(general  assignment,  features,  some 
editing).  Masters  in  Urban  Affairs, 
U.S.  Government  experience;  seek  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  or  weekly,  any  Zone.  Mark 
Weinbe-g.  1318  Forest  St.,  Bellingham, 
Wash.  98225. 

FARM,  COURT  AND  POLICE  beats  in 
2'/2  years  with  quantity-minded  35M 
daily.  I'm  ready  for  quality  paper  that 
values  features,  digging.  Any  beat,  any 
Zone,  use  camera,  know  layout.  Box 
1262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NYU  HONORS  Journalism  graduate 
with  6  months  experience  as  AP  report¬ 
er-intern  seeks  position  with  daily. 
Hardworking,  dedicated  reliable,  will 
consider  any  start,  any  Zone.  Resume, 
»mples.  Box  1243.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLEXIBLE,  hard-working  reporter,  24, 
seeks  position  Oregon,  Washington, 
weekly,  dally.  3V2  years  experience  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  city  hall,  phoiography, 
layout.  Box  1326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITING  OR  WRITING  POSITION 
sought  by  exceptionally  qualified  can¬ 
didate,  recently  returned  from  overseas. 
Former  correspondent  and  writer  for 
TIME-LIFE.  CBS,  UPl,  with  book  credits 
and  nat'onal  awards.  Reporting  collect¬ 
ed  by  major  universities.  Daily  experi¬ 
ence.  43  years  old.  Former  president  of 
major  international  PR  firm.  Box  1250, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  3  years  experience,  J-De- 
gree,  seeks  quality  paper.  Experience 
includes  politics,  features,  photography 
and  copy  editing.  Anxious  for  chance 
to  advance  to  business,  science  or  cul¬ 
tural  trends  writer.  Zones  1.2, 3, 5.  Box 
1291,  Editor  &  Publiher. 
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EDITORIAL 


GOING  CRAZY  on  medium  sized  daily 
that  seems  drawn  to  club  meetings  like 
flies  to  a  dead  calf.  Working  as  general 
assignment  reporter,  want  similar  spot 
on  aggressive  daily,  anywhere.  Super 
news  clips.  Box  1318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  25.  seeks  similar  po¬ 
sition  on  10-20,000  circulation  paper. 
Seasoned  professional,  experienced  at 
directing  small  daily  staff.  Columnist, 
feature  writer,  reporter,  editor  seeks 
step  up  to  organ'zation  that  encour¬ 
ages  aggressiveness,  perfection,  dedi¬ 
cation.  Will  relocate  any  Zone.  Box 
1298.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER — 12  years  reporter/ 
writer  covering  New  York  City  and 
North  Jersey.  5  years  an  editor.  Incisive 
writing,  skillful  heads,  captions,  edit¬ 
ing,  makeup.  Specialties:  investigative 
news,  politics,  features.  Strong  on  Ideas, 
issues.  Interested  work  New  York  C  ty. 
North  Jersey  or  vicinity.  Box  1324,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 

Is  there  a 

"Emporia  Gazette 

of  the  1 980s" 
out  there  anywhere? 

looking  for  an  experienced  journalist, 
with  judgment,  balance,  to  head  edi¬ 
torial  page-op  ed  page-special  writing 
team  that  could  build  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  and  voice? 

49-year-old  veteran  of  overseas  report¬ 
ing,  economic  and  business  writing, 
newsweekly,  newspaper  and  wire  serv¬ 
ice  record  of  30  years  wants  such  a 
spot.  Best  references,  wide  contacts. 
Modest  salary  requirements  and  few 
encumbrances. 

Box  1253.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  32,  seeks  sports  editor¬ 
ship  or  staff  spot  on  good  sized  paper; 
can  do  every  facet — write,  edit,  layout, 
lead  staff;  guarantee  circulation  in¬ 
crease  after  I  year,  if  not  no  raise  or 
bonus;  3  times  named  state's  best  sports 
columnist  and  sports  featu'e  writer; 
specialty;  high  school  and  college  cov¬ 
erage;  clips,  layouts,  references  upon 
request.  Box  1331,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

HONORS  J-Grad  with  2  years  campus 
reporting  and  editing  can  fill  needs. 
Box  1332.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  33,  anxious 
to  move  into  management.  All  replies 
answered.  Box  1374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  YOUNG  REPORTER-2  years 
experience,  daily  and  weekly,  hard  news 
and  features.  Proficient  in  all  govern¬ 
ment  coverage.  J-Grad,  27,  depend¬ 
able.  Seek  university  area.  Free  clips 
available.  Bernie  Hayden  4425  Faroe 
PL,  Rockville.  Md.  20853. 


EDITORIAL 

DRIFTER,  hard  drinker,  libeling  dis¬ 
ciple.  seeks  responsible  position,  re¬ 
sponsible  paper.  Scattered  experience. 
Box  1339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  J-GRAD.  9  years  experience 
reporter,  photographer,  editor  on  dai¬ 
lies,  weeklies,  age  33.  seeks  wire  or  copy 
editing  or  sports  page  makeup.  Free  to 
travel  anywhere  by  Sept.  10.  Resume. 
Dan  Fishel,  Rt.  I.  Box  250-Q,  Roscom¬ 
mon,  Mich.  48653.  Ph:  (517)  821-5478. 


INSPIRED,  experienced  journalist.  24, 
dreams  of  small  daily  that  needs  me. 
Will  relocate.  A.  Levinson,  Rt.  I, 
Marshall.  Wise.  53559. 


SUPER  TALENTED,  versatile  editor.  31, 
with  8  years  experience,  seeks  slot  on 
weekly,  daily  or  specialty  magazine  in 
Zones  I,  2,  8.  If  you  desire  an  award¬ 
winning  publication,  I  want  to  help 
you  get  there.  Experience?  Editor,  well- 
known  sports  magazine;  reporter,  net¬ 
work  TV;  and  daily,  weekly  newspaper 
sports.  Excellent  profile  features,  sports 
and  polished  photographer  (own  equip¬ 
ment).  Box  1334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  10  years  experience,  seeks 
challenging  job.  Age  39.  BA,  MA.  Can 
do  it  all;  report,  edit,  pix,  features, 
more.  Leader,  thrives  on  work,  compe¬ 
tition.  Paul  Sullivan.  (301)  93^3046. 


3  YEARS  EXPERIENCE— Magazine  edi¬ 
tor  and  writer;  newspaper  reporter. 
Good  feature  writer.  Baltimore,  Wash- 
Ington-Annapolls  area  only.  Box  1336, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^^HOTOJOUR/^AL/SM^ 

PHOTOGRAPHER/REPORTER  for  Mid¬ 
west  daily  would  like  to  concentrate  on 
photography.  Quality  camera  and  dark¬ 
room  work.  Any  Zone.  Box  1317,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

i  10  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  on  news  photo 
staffs.  Hard,  dedicated  worker.  Seek 
permanent  position  daily  any  Zone. 
Now  in  Florida.  P.  Morris,  Ph;  (813) 
,  922-7061,  AM. 


RIT  GRADUATE.  PJ  Major;  Public  Re¬ 
lations/Marketing  experience;  Zone  I. 
2.  7,  8,  9.  Resume/ Portfolio;  Available 
now;  Box  1344,  Editor  i  Publisher. 

PRODUCT^ 

NEED  NEW  CHALLENGE.  18  years 
production,  13  years  management.  Con¬ 
versions.  electronic  editing,  OCR,  pho- 
tccomp,  plastic  plates  and  press  prob¬ 
lems.  Box  1341.  Editor  S  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  with  computers,  scan¬ 
ners,  tubes,  disks,  class  storage.  Expert 
at  Installation  and  training.  Send  for 
resume.  Box  1346,  Editor  &  Pubisher. 
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Tv  news  performance 
monitored  by  daily 


By  Darrell  Leo 

After  four  weeks  of  planning,  assess¬ 
ing  and  then  monitoring  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  local  television  news  broadcasts, 
Jeff  Lam,  one  of  five  reporters  for  the 
Van  Nhijs  (Calif.)  Valley  News  and 
Green  Sheet  on  the  project,  could  only 
comment:  “Thank  God  the  assignment’s 
over  now.  I’m  just  glad  that  after  all 
this  I’ve  still  got  my  sanity.  .  .  .” 

Sane  or  not,  what  the  team  of  re¬ 
porters  also  got  was  a  three-part  series 
of  page  one  importance  on  the  big  dif¬ 
ferences  between  tv  and  newspapers. 
Led  by  David  Dickman,  the  team  of 
rei)orter.s  who  spent  four  hours  every 
day  for  a  week  before  the  tube  included 
Eric  Leach,  Teresa  Chuh,  Arthur  Cald¬ 
well  and  Lam. 

What  did  the  reporters  find?  Nothing 
that  mo.st  newsi)aper  staffers  hadn’t 
claimed  for  years.  The  difference  this 
time  was  that  the  Valley  News  and 
Green  Sheet  devoted  time,  money  and 
space  to  the  subject.  Among  the  find¬ 
ings: 

— Television  news  from  local  stations 
are  seriously  deficient  in  their  coverage 
of  local  events,  often  times  repeating 
international,  national  and  state  news 
reported  by  the  networks. 

— Television  news  is  a  medium  of 
sensation  and  “headlines”  while  news¬ 
papers  lean  toward  depth  and  details. 

— Television  news  discounts  major 
issues  simply  because  they’re  not  “vis¬ 
ually”  oriented. 

— Television  news  overlooks  local  or¬ 
ganizations. 

— Television  news  goes  for  the  crime 
coveiage  that  is  visual  often  times 
missing  out  on  ecjually  thrilling  stories 
because  their  camera  crews  were  else¬ 
where. 

— Television  news  faces  limitations 
that  curtail  their  effectiveness  in  cover¬ 
ing  local  events. 

— Television  news  misses  many  local 
achievements. 

— Televis  on  news  relies  on  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  news. 

— And  even  then,  tv  news  tends  to 
distort  the  story. 

— -Finally,  tv  broadcasts  run  less 
stories  than  newspapers. 

What  is  News? 

Dominating  page  one  on  August  7-9, 
the  team  of  reporters  told  their  readers, 
“A  Valley  News  reader  during  the 
week  of  July  7-13  would  have  learned 
that  a  judge  had  overturned  the  County 
General  Plan,  that  city  planners  had 
blocked  establishment  of  a  home  for 
delinquent  Iwys  in  Van  Nuys  and  that 
a  17-year-old  Canoga  Park  boy  had 
been  sentenced  to  life  for  murder. 

“The  same  reader  could  have  kept  on 
top  of  the  local  Babe  Ruth  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  baseball  tournaments  and 
would  have  learned  that  a  Valley  wom- 
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an  was  departing  for  Spain  to  make  a 
name  for  herself  as  a  bullfighter. 

“The  same  person  would  have  heard 
nothing  about  these  items  on  television. 
Not  one  w'as  mentioned — nor  were 
hundreds  of  other  local  stories.” 

According  to  the  survey  during  the 
period  of  July  7-13,  the  Valley  News 
ran  a  total  of  819  different  stories  in¬ 
cluding  378  stories  of  interest  to  Van 
Nuys  Valley,  117  Los  Angeles  stories, 
42  Valley  sports  stories,  54  general 
sports  stories,  70  international  stories, 
115  national  stories  and  43  state  stories. 

In  comparison,  monitoring  of  seven 
stations  including  KNXT,  KNBC, 
KTLA,  KABC,  KHJ,  KTTV  and  KCOP 
found  that  only  one  ran  stories  relating 
directly  to  the  Valley  area  with  a  total 
of  16  stories.  Two  stations  KABC  and 
KNXT  ran  over  500  stories  during  the 
week.  KNBC  ran  469  stories  while 
KTLA,  KHJ  and  KCOP  ran  more  than 
200  stories.  KTTV  was  the  only  one  to 
run  more  than  300  stories,  but  less 
than  400. 

The  main  concentration  of  these  local 
broadcasts  were  on  international,  na¬ 
tional  and  state  news  plus  general 
sports. 

Comparabilit.v 

To  make  sure  the  figures  were  com¬ 
parable,  the  team  measure  only  one 
of  the  paper’s  six  regional  editions  and 
only  general  news,  sports  and  items  of 
interest  to  women  were  counted.  As 
well,  features,  entertainment,  religion 
and  real  estate  news,  public  service 
columns  and  items  of  opinion  were  left 
out  of  the  survey.  Meanwhile,  the  team 
chose  to  count  community  columns  that 
contained  dozens  of  local  new’s  items  as 
one  single  story. 

The  team  also  monitored  all  tv  chan¬ 
nels  tallying  major  news  broadcasts 
for  the  five  week  days  and  the  four 
local  stations  that  broadcast  news  on 
Saturday. 

Comparing  the  number  of  stories  tv 


runs  versus  the  newspaper  is  not  sta¬ 
tistically  cricket,  the  team  found.  Wrote 
Dickman,  “For  television  is  essentially 
a  visual  medium  in  which  the  viewer 
assumes  a  rather  passive  role  while 
his  senses  are  bombarded  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  messages.  A  newspaper  on  the 
other  hand,  while  also  a  visual  form  of 
information  transferral  requires  that 
the  reader  take  a  much  more  active 
role.” 

In  finding  a  comparison  basis,  the 
team  transcribed  tv  reports  and  timed 
their  delivery.  Thus  they  found,  “.  .  . 
the  full  half  hour  of  network  news  con¬ 
tained  only  seven  stories  which  if  they 
had  appeared  in  print  would  have  been 
more  than  seven  inches  long.” 

Broadcast  limitations 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  researchers 
revealed,  “Broadcasting  in  a  strictly 
limited  time  period  and  attempting  to 
present  a  regional  balance  of  news 
items,  television  can  only  transmit  a 
small  percentage  of  the  news  available 
during  a  given  day.” 

Although  national  network  news  is 
not  expected  to  concentrate  on  local 
stories,  the  team  said,  “one  might  ex¬ 
pect  more  local  coverage  from  inde¬ 
pendent  stations  or  local  network-owned 
stations.  Yet  depending  on  the  station, 
60-80%  of  the  news  presented  is,  in 
fact,  international,  national  or  state¬ 
wide  in  nature.” 

In  related  sidebars,  Chuh  found  that 
while  crime  stories  as  Avell  as  violent 
stories  are  a  good  chunk  of  both  media, 
tv  “in  almost  all  cases  did  not  cover 
the  most  newsworthy  crime-related 
news  which  occurred  in  the  Valley.  In¬ 
stead,  television  elected  to  handle  the 
less  significant  but  more  dramatic,  more 
visually  spectacular  stories.” 

Leach  found  that  tv  news  nearly  ig¬ 
nores  announcements  of  coming  special 
events  sponsored  by  community  groups. 
As  well  he  found  that  such  important 
local  news  like  zoning  decisions  and 
land  disputes  were  overlooked  by  the 
eye  of  the  camera.  Among  all  the  sta¬ 
tions  only  seven  stories  were  run  about 
such  issues.  In  the  Valley  News,  twice 
as  many  stories  appeared  as  all  the  sta¬ 
tions  combined. 

In  the  final  installment  of  the  article, 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Buying  or  selling,  you 
need  a  responsible  and 
sensitive  broker.  Call 
our  nearest  office. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
^  Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.; 

1730  K  Street,  N  W  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1 429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206 
(214)691  2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1  1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 
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TOAST  A  GREAT  MARKET!  The  chances  are, 
that  drink  you  took  last  night  was  from  a  glass 
.  .  .  or  came  from  a  milk  bottle,  or  a  beverage 
bottle  .  .  .  made  in  Tulsa!  The  windshield  on 
your  car,  your  wife’s  new  terrarium,  the  pre¬ 
serves  Grandmother  sent  ...  all  in  glass  from 
Tulsa  area  .  .  .  one  of  the  major  Sales  Manu¬ 
facturing  Centers  in  America  with  names  you 


know:  Bartlett-Collins,  Liberty,  Kerr,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Corning,  Ball,  Saint  Gobain  and  Brock¬ 
way.  The  new  Ford  Motor  Company  Glass 
Plant  will  have  a  payroll  of  over  $14,000,000 
.  .  .  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  marketing  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Glass  is  another  clear  reason  why  it 
pays  to  use  the  one  major  media  of  this  boom¬ 
ing  market .... 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 


Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 


Representatives 


NEWSPAPER  SALES 


AN  OCEAN  PORT 
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$10,000  IN  PRIZES 


What  are  you,  as  a  newspaperman  or  woman, 
doing  about  marshaling  public  opinion  to  halt  the 
spread  of  air  pollution? 

Once  again.  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 
through  the  Edward  ).  Meeman  Conservation 
Awards,  will  present  prizes  totaling  $10,000  for  the 
best  newspaper  writing  published  in  1975  dealing 
with  the  entire  field  of  the  environment  and  the 
forces  that  affect  it. 

In  addition  to  pollution,  this  could  include  tech¬ 
nological  developments,  recycling,  and  overpopula¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  conservation  of  soil,  forests, 
vegetation,  wildlife,  open  space,  and  scenery.  News 
and  feature  stories,  campaigns,  editorials,  columns, 
cartoons,  and  photographic  reports  or  essays  are 
eligible. 

There  will  be  one  grand  prize  of  $2,500.  The 
remaining  $7,500  will  be  divided  into  two  catego¬ 


ries,  and  awarded  to  reporters  on  papers  with  more 
than  100,000  circulation,  and  to  reporters  on 
papers  with  less  than  100,000  circulation.  There 
will  be  four  prizes  in  each  category.  These  prizes 
will  be  $1 ,500,  $1 ,000,  $750,  and  $500.  Overall,  nine 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  award,  with 
examples  of  work,  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  Feburary  15, 1976,  and  sent  to  Meeman 
Awards,  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017.  Work  should  be 
mounted,  and  accompanied  by  a  sponsoring  letter 
in  which  the  category— more  than  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  or  less  than  100,000  circulation— is  specified. 
No  entry  blank  is  required,  and  entries  become 
property  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 


Edward  J.  IMeeman 
Conservation  Awards 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
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